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Chlorofibre takes 8 seconds 

Nature uses the evaporation of body moisture to cool your skin when you’re hot, but 
that evaporation can be a real killer in cold weather. If you want to keep warm, you 
have to keep dry - and that’s where chlorofibre scores over other fibres. 
Chlorofibre garments move perspiration away from the skin with uncanny 
effectiveness. They insulate like nothing else you’ve ever worn. They wash and dry 
easily. Most other fibres do not move moisture away, they swell and retain it. Scientific 
tests prove Chlorofibre moves it in 8 seconds! 

The next best is polypropylene in 4 minutes. 
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• NOT PARTICULARLY CHARITABLE AT THE BEST 
of the times, the climbing world has not dealt 
kindly with the fact that New Zealander Peter 
Hillary’s succession of Himalayan climbing 
expeditions has produced disasters instead of 
summits. The news of his latest tragic failure, 
on the West Ridge of Mt Everest, the subject 
of an article and a Wild Information item in this 
issue, has refuelled the attack, much of which 
has not been made publicly. Wild regards such 
an assault as largely the product of ignorance, 
jealousy and a desire to cut down ‘tall poppies’, 
which seems to be a dominant trait of 
antipodean mentality. 

Certainly, Hillary's objectives have been 
major ones attempted in an adventurous, even 
daring, style. But this ‘alpine style’ approach is 
now accepted as the way in which almost all 
routes on major Himalayan peaks are repeated. 
The climbs attempted by Hillary on Ama 
Dablam, Lhotse, Makalu and Everest are not the 
easiest ways up these mountains but neither are 
they in any respect unrealistic objectives for his 
style of ascent. The four climbers killed on 
Hillary’s last two expeditions have included, 
without doubt, some of Australasia's best 
qualified mountaineers. All intelligent, 
responsible adults with considerable mountain 
experience, they chose, of their own free will, 
to join Hillary’s teams and to attempt the chosen 
objectives in the manner adopted. All died, in 
separate accidents, from unroped falls on 
descent, due to their own errors. In no case, by 
even the most obtuse logic, can Hillary be 
blamed for their deaths. (Because of the scale 
of Himalayan climbing it is not practicable for 
climbers to move one at a time protected by a 
rope on easier ground. Whether or not two 
climbers moving together on easier ground 
should be roped depends entirely on whether 
the rope could be used to arrest a slip by one 
climber, or whether such an event might cause 
two deaths instead of only one — the old 
conundrum of mountaineering.) 

The Himalayas are an extremely dangerous 
place to climb, a fact all-too-well documented 
in the annals of the region’s climbing. 
Mountaineering could never be considered a 
‘safe’ pastime; there are simply too many factors 
over which mountaineers have little or no 
control. In the Himalayas these factors are 
greatly magnified by scale and altitude and, 
perhaps, even the area’s grisly reputation. As 
I have argued in Rock 1985, these risks can be 
reduced by extremely thorough preparation and 
a long apprenticeship, but they cannot be 
removed entirely. The careers of the most 
successful Himalayan climbers, including those 
of Tim Macartney-Snape’s team, reflect long 
(initially relatively humble) Himalayan 
apprenticeships and the most thorough 
preparation in every respect. Perhaps not all of 


Hillary’s companions have had such 
apprenticeships or were so thoroughly prepared 
for ‘the summits of dreams’. 

In many things the line between success and 
failure is often considerably finer than is 



generally recognized. But there must be few 
activities in which the gulf between the results 
of success and failure can be as wide as it can 
be in mountaineering — utter elation or tragic 
death. Such is the nature of Himalayan climbing 
that I am sure Tim Macartney-Snape would 
agree that the extreme fortunes of Australia’s 
first two Mt Everest expeditions might easily 
have been completely reversed. Rather than 
rushing to judge and condemn, we might pause 
to reflect on, and learn from, the vision and 
courage of the members of both expeditions and 
try to share the sense of loss with those whose 
companions paid the ultimate price. • 






Chris Baxter / 
Editor & Publisher v 


• Those who bought this issue of Wild over the 
counter will have noticed an increase in the 
cover price, the first in over two years. During 
that time the number of pages in Wild has risen 
from 92 to 100 and the colour content has 
increased considerably. The percentage of 
advertising in the magazine has remained 
unchanged throughout. • 
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FROM THE START YOU CAN RELY ON 

JMl southern cross equipment 

The outdoors people more people rely on. 

Reliable and experienced staff offer expertise in the selection of bushwalking tents, 
rucksacks, expedition sleeping bags and specialised clothing selected from top 
manufacturers, through to large family tents and a range of stoves, lights, portable toilets 
and refrigerators, plus a host of camping accessories. 

Our stores offer topographic and tourist maps, Y.H.A. membership facilities and, through 
our service branches, the hire of camping equipment and canoes together with repair and 
maintenance on a wide range of items. 



SOMERSET 


Would your group, club or school like to enjoy the experience of camping, orienteering, 
canoeing, rockclimbing or bushcraft? Our Outdoor Education Centre “Somerset” on the 
beautiful Colo River is available for groups from twenty-five to one hundred or more at 
reasonable rates. 

Why not call into any Southern Cross store, see the latest in equipment and ask for a 
brochure on “Somerset”, a new direction in outdoor education. 

HORNSBY: CHATSWOOD: SYDNEY: PARRAMATTA: 

222 Pacific Highway, 399 Victoria Avenue, 355 Kent Street, 28 Phillip Street. 

476 5566 412 3372 29 4526 633 4527 

southern cross equipment, the outdoors people more people rely on 



Success and Tragedy on Mt Everest 



• Mt Everest. On 3 October Tim Macartney- 
Snape and Greg Mortimer became the first 
Australians to reach the highest point on earth. 
Their expedition included Australians Geof 
Bartram, Lincoln Hall and Andrew Henderson. 
Wild was an official sponsor. The mountain was 
climbed from Tibet, by a major new route on the 
3,000 metre North Face. 

The team was beset by a number of set-backs 
that included avalanches hitting two camps and 
causing the loss of much valuable equipment, 
unseasonably deep snow and low temperatures. 
Nevertheless four camps were set up on the 
mountain and the climb was completed safely 
and without artificial oxygen. The expedition's 
chances of success had not been rated high by 
many pundits before it left for Tibet. But it has 
answered them with an outstanding 
achievement which, in fact, crowns a long and 
most impressive apprenticeship on other 
Himalayan peaks. (See article on Annapurna II 
in Wild no 12.) 

Six days after this success, young Melbourne 
climber Craig Nottle (see his article in Wild no 
14) was tragically killed in a fall from the West 
Ridge of Mt Everest. The tragedy was 
compounded when Himalayan veteran (and the 
only Australian to reach 8,000 metres three 
times), Fred From of Brisbane, slipped while 
descending after Nottle fell and also plunged 
to his death. The expedition, led by Peter Hillary 
(New Zealand) and including top New Zealand 
mountaineer Kim Logan, brilliant Australian 
alpinist Jon Muir and Rod Mackenzie (Australia), 
was then called off. 

The ill-fated expedition had embarked on an 
ambitious undertaking — a lightweight, alpine- 
style attempt on the technically difficult West 
Ridge (which is approached from Nepal) without 


Above, Tim Macartney-Snape at 7,800 metres on the 
North Face of Mt Everest. Right, Daintree blockader. 
Greg Mortimer and Wilderness Society 
artificial oxygen. The team was well within 
striking distance of the summit when the 
accidents occurred. 

From and Hillary were the survivors of the 
ill-fated expedition to Makalu in 1983 (see From’s 
article in Wild no 12) on which From put his life 
at great risk climbing down to try and reach 
Mark Moorhead’s body. It is particularly 
poignant that a year later he died (on his birth¬ 
day) in not greatly dissimilar circumstances. 

For full accounts of the Everest climbs see 
page 26. 

• Running High. Lamington National Park, 
Queensland, is the venue for a ‘runners meet’ 
in March that will include a series of runs and 
lectures. Details are available from Binna-Burra 
Lodge, Beechmont, Queensland 4211. 

• Daintree. Only weeks after the Australian 
Labor Party’s National Conference adopted a 
resolution supporting the investigation of the 
area for World Heritage listing and opposing the 
construction of the road through Queensland’s 
Cape Tribulation National Park, the Douglas 
Shire Council sent the bulldozers into action. 

The council, with funds from the Queensland 
Government, proceeded to bulldoze a road 
through what, until only a few weeks earlier, had 
been a part of the Cape Tribulation National 
Park. The road was unsurveyed and is expected 
to erode badly in the wet season. Several 
hundred people blockaded progress on the road 
for some weeks with varying degrees of 
success. The publicity surrounding the blockade 
increased the mounting pressure on the Federal 


Government to nominate the area for World 
Heritage listing. 

A motion before Federal Labor caucus 
supporting the nomination of the area was 
deferred several times and finally withdrawn 
after an opinion poll indicated that the 
Government could lose votes in several 
marginal Queensland seats in a States’ rights 
battle. Following the withdrawal of the motion 
the Federal Government Minister for Home 
Affairs and Environment, Mr Cohen, announced 
that the Federal Government would only 
nominate the area if the Queensland 
Government agreed. Predictably, Queensland 
Premier Bjelke-Petersen scorned the idea. 

The campaign for the reservation of the 
Daintree area has a long way to go but the 



growing media interest and ground-swell of 
public opinion indicates that while the first battle 
has been lost it will be a long war. 

Bob Burton 

• Jenolan Protection Group. A group of 
cavers has recently formed the Jenolan 
Environment Protection Committee because of 
alleged mismanagement at New South Wales’ 
Jenolan Caves Reserve. 

Particular issues in contention are the 
pollution of the Jenolan River due to inadequate 
sewage treatment, and the lack of planning for 
developments within the reserve. 

The pollution of the river is a serious issue 
because a public camping reserve is being 
developed downstream of the sewage treatment 
plant. The Jenolan River is also a significant 
contributor to pollution of the Coxs River, one 
of the most popular destinations for 
bushwalkers in the southern Blue Mountains. 

Information about the committee can be 
obtained from the Secretary, Geoff Innes, PO 
Box 75, Wentworth Building, Sydney University, 
New-South Wales 2006. 

Roger Lembit 

• Federal Bushfire Inquiry. The House of 
Representatives Environment Committee has 
released the report of its inquiry into the 
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to Tasmanian wildernes 
bushwalkers. 

Mountain Stage Line 
Launceston which, for it 
bushwalkers (arriving and departing 
Tasmania), is centrally located to most 
wilderness areas. 

For seven years Mountain Stage Line 
has professionally transported skiers to 
Ben Lomond National Park. In 1982 the 
business expanded to provide a much 
needed alternative service for interstate 
bushwalkers. The numbers of people 
using our service have grown dramatically. 
This trend appears certain to continue in 
the future as more satisfied walkers pass 
on the message about our reliable service, 
and our reasonable prices. 

Areas serviced include: Cradle 
Mountain, Lake St Clair, Walls of 
Jerusalem, Arm River, Higgs Track, Lake 


ad Frenchmans Cap. Charter 
hese areas (including from 
rt airport and ferry terminal) are 
on application. 

Adults Children u/16 years 

an to Cradle Mt 
$25 $20 

~lair to Launceston (or vice versa) 


$40 


$20 


A daily service operates between 
Launceston and Lake St Clair from 
1 December to 30 March, departing 
Lake St Clair at 1 pm to connect with 
airline departures. 

Package to and from Cradle Mountain- 
Lake St Clair National Park including 
return TAA airfares to Launceston: 
ex Sydney from $254.80 
ex Melbourne from $171.20 


ex Adelaide from $283.90 

Subject to airline air fare increases. 

There is no extra charge for individuals. 

Transfer of luggage to either end of the 
Cradle Mt - Lake St Clair National Park 
and luggage storage is free of charge. 

Pick-up is by arrangement; airports, 
hotels, motels, youth hostels, tourist 
bureau etc. 

Shellite, metho and gas are also 
available. 

Bookings and enquiries to: John R 
Thomas, Mountain Stage Line, PO Box 
433 Launceston Tasmania 7250 Phone 
(003) 34 0442 or any Tasmanian 
Government Tourist Bureau office. 


Mountain Stage line 
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environmental impact of bushfires. The findings 
of the inquiry reflect the major input submitted 
by New South Wales conservation groups. 

Significant findings of the committee from the 
conservation viewpoint are that: environmental 
impacts of hazard reduction burning operations 
should be considered before burning; in some 
cases it may be appropriate that no action be 
taken to prevent or contain bushfires; authorities 
should take more care in fire prevention 
activities and post-fire restoration; and much 
more research is required on the environmental 
impacts of fire control methods. 

"The report presents a balanced viewpoint on 
fire management and control issues. It should 
prove a useful publication for conservationists 
trying to expose the pyromaniacs who hide 
behind the name of the bushfire authorities in 
each State. 

RL 

• Woodchipping Extension. In June 1984 the 
Federal Minister for Primary Industry approved 
a five-year extension of the licence for a 
sawmilling company to export woodchips from 
operations on the north coast of New South 
Wales. This renewal incorporated an expansion 
in the sources of supply from which the 
company was entitled to obtain woodchips. 

Original approval by the New South Wales 
Cabinet in 1978 was for use of sawmill residues 
and logging wastes. At that time the then 
Minister for Planning and Environment, Mr 
Landa, stated that ‘any extension of the present 
proposal will require a further assessment of 
environmental impact’. Conservationists felt this 
was a clear indication that an Environmental 
Impact Statement would be required for any 
expansion and have called for the withdrawal 
of permission to export woodchips from the 
additional material. 

RL 

• Cave Rescue. The Goulburn Police Rescue 
Squad was praised for its prompt action in 
rescuing a schoolboy from Bungonia Caves, 
New South Wales, recently. The unfortunate 
student fell in Dinosaur Cave B:71 whilst free 
climbing down the final pitch, which was 
treacherously wet and slippery. He was 
unconscious for a short time and concussion 
had limited the mobility of his lower limbs. 

Within 15 minutes the alarm was raised at the 
Ranger’s residence. The rescue squad, an 
ambulance and a doctor were on the scene only 
30 minutes later. The student was admitted to 
Goulburn District Hospital within two hours of 
being injured. This time included a wait of 20 
minutes while the doctor examined the victim, 
on site, before allowing the rescuers to move 
him. 

SB 

• Tiger for Punishment. Peter Treseder 
recently established no less than four new 
speed walking records in the Blue Mountains, 
New South Wales: Katoomba to Kanangra Walls 
in six hours nine minutes, Katoomba to 
Mittagong in 15 hours 26 minutes, Katoomba to 
Mt Guouogang (return) in nine hours 40 minutes, 
and the Obscure Circuit in six hours 31 minutes. 

• Climbing. In August 1964 the ascent of 
Hocus Pocus marked the start of rockclimbing 
at what has become the most popular climbing 
area in the Blue Mountains, Mt Piddington. At 
a celebration of the area’s twentieth anniversary 
the first ascent team attempted a repeat of their 
classic ‘doddle’. 

A body calling itself the Rockclimbing 
Instructors Association of Australia has been 
established with a view to introducing 


standardization of rockclimbing instruction. 
Further details are available through Torre (see 
Suppliers Directory). 

• What’s Cooking? Karrimor Australia has 
announced a competition to find the best, 
original outdoor recipes which can be produced 
on the Trangia cooking equipment which it 
distributes in Australia. Entries (to 148 Queen 
Street, Alexandria, New South Wales 2014) 
close on 31 January 1985. 

• Kangaroo Culling. Following a recent 
aerial survey of kangaroo numbers which 
showed that during the previous year there had 
been a 40% reduction of kangaroos in the 
commercially harvested areas of far western 
New South Wales, the commercial culling of 
kangaroos in a wide area of NSW is to cease 
until at least mid-1985. 

The Victorian President of the RSPCA has 
called on the State Government to buy back 
marginal farming land rather than remove native 
animals, particularly kangaroos. 

The respected international conservation 
organization, Greenpeace, has called for non¬ 
violent direct action to save kangaroos which, 
it claims, have had their numbers decimated by 
about 70% since 1980. Greenpeace is urging 
its American members to lobby the Reagan 
Administration to revise its decision permitting 
the import of kangaroo products to the USA. 

• New South Wales Park News. A new 

coastal National Park, Tomaree, an area of 800 
hectares, has been established near Newcastle. 
Since 1976 the length of New South Wales 
coastline incorporated into reserves has 
doubled from 17% to 34%. 

After an 18-month closure to allow for the 
rehabilitation of areas affected by years of heavy 


use, the Bonnie Vale camping area in Royal 
National Park near Sydney was reopened in 
December. 

A firm of architects has been commissioned 
to prepare a major conservation plan for the 
quarantine station at Sydney’s North Head. It 
is expected that a draft plan will be available 
for public exhibition by mid-1985. 

A draft plan of management for the lllawarra 
State Recreation Area, on the escarpment 
behind Wollongong, was on public display until 
the end of November. 

A plan of management for Myall Lakes 
National Park, near Newcastle, was released in 
August. In future there are to be fewer facilities 
for boats and vehicles because of the damage 
they have caused. 

The NSW Government has introduced 
computer-based fire management techniques 
to help prevent bushfires in the Blue Mountains 
National Park. 

A ‘Back-country Visitor Use Form’ for 
bushwalkers and ski tourers has been 
introduced in Kosciusko National Park. It is not 
a search and rescue form but is for data 
collection. 

• Dr Joseph Newell Jennings. The grand old 
man of Australian caving, Joe Jennings, died 
last winter. He was a well known, liked and 
respected figure in Australian caving circles and 
world renowned for his studies in 
geomorphology. He held the position of Reader 
in Geomorphology at the Australian National 
University and his study papers cover topics as 
diverse as soils, cold climate landforms, rivers 
and caves. His book Karst has become the text 
book on cave development and the formation 
of associated landforms. After he ‘retired’, 
Jennings could still be seen scrambling up 
mountains in New Zealand, walking across 
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As you select food 
for this summer's 
bushwalk, consider 
the natural 
alternatives. 

€den pre¬ 
cooked instant 
brown rice with 
either aduki beans, 
vegetables or sea 
vegetables. Simply 
empty the vacuum- 
packed sachets 
into boiling water. 

Bonsoy cream 
of vegetable soup 
and thick vegetable 
stew. Heat 
unopened sachet in 
boiling water. 

Bonsoy long¬ 
life, high-protein 
plain and carob soy 

Spiral instant 
white miso soup. 
This traditional 
Japanese broth can 
be enjoyed by 
itself, with noodles 
or as a soup and 
stew stock. 

Wholesome brown 
rice chips and 
crackers. 



T hese imported 
Japanese foods 
are free from 
chemicals, sugar, 
fats, cholesterol, 
preservatives and 
colouring and are 
available at leading 
natural food stores. 
Trade enquiries: 
Spiral Foods, 

PO Box 186 Malvern 
Victoria 3144, 

(03) 509 2783. 


Cream of vegetable soup, 
brown rice wim aduki beans 
and soy milk ... a meal in the time 
it takes to boil your billy! 


DON’T GO ROUND IN 
CIRCLES WHEN 
SELECTING MAPS! 

Head straight for the Department of Conservation, 
Forests and Lands’ MAP SALES CENTRE, 
Ground Floor, 35 Spring Street, Melbourne. 

The Centre stocks a wide range of VICMAPS 
suitable for orienteering, bushwalking and other 
outdoor activities. 

Open 9 a.m. — 4.45 p.m. survey and 
MONDAY-FRIDAY 
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Joe Jennings. Stephen Bunton collection 

Cooleman Plain, down through Bungonia Gorge, 
around Wombeyan caves reserve, or at 
Yarrangobilly. He was a cheerful person with a 
great depth of character and an enormous store 
of knowledge on numerous subjects. Finding 
the cavers’ language inadequate, he invented 
new terms accepted world-wide. 

A keen cross country skier, Jennings died as 
a result of a heart attack whilst skiing. He would 
have thought it a most fitting way to go. Some 
of his first research work in Australia was on 
the cirques of the Mt Kosciusko region. I will 
think of him as I ski past Mt Twynam and Little 
Twynam where he once told me that the snow 
builds up to a thickness of 30 metres. On 25 
August 1984 Joe Jennings’ quaint Yorkshire 
accent sadly faded into the scenery he loved 
so much. Many will miss him. 

Stephen Bunton 

• Murray Valley Parks. The Lands 
Conservation Council of Victoria has proposed 
the establishment of State parks in the Barmah 
and Terrick Terrick Forest and the extension of 
the Warby Range State Park. It has also 
proposed the establishment of a reserve along 
the Murray River to protect the Riverina 
landscape. River red gum forests are a feature 
of these areas. The public was invited to make 
written submissions on the report. 


of flowering plants and ferns in Victoria face 
possible extinction. 

• Alpine Resort. The proposed all-season 
alpine resort to be built on Mt Stirling in north¬ 
east Victoria has been approved in principle by 
the Victorian Government and should be 
completed in about ten years at a cost of some 
$100 million. The project includes the creation 
of about 50 kilometres of tracks to cater for up 
to 2,500 Nordic skiers. Hotel and conference 
facilities are also envisaged. 

• Dredging the Bottom. The Ovens River in 
north-east Victoria was dredged for gold in the 
1940s and the 1950s. Although these operations 
ceased almost 30 years ago, the scars they left 
on the landscape are still very much in 
evidence. 

A small but concerned group of local 
residents fears that these destructive operations 
may be about to recommence near the 
picturesque town of Harrietville. 

Concern was aroused last year when a large 
mining company gave notice that it had applied 
for permission to carry out exploratory drilling 
for 'minerals of interest’. The company has since 
commenced drilling. Residents have objected 
to proposals that this drilling be extended to 
private land because they are adamant that 
dredging must never again be allowed in the 
Ovens valley and regard drilling as a first step 
towards dredging. In particular, they fear that 
areas untouched in the past will be affected — 
such as beautiful Stony Creek at the foot of Mt 
Feathertop’s North-west Spur Track. 

Readers wishing to assist the local residents 
in their fight should write to Mr Jock Ferguson, 
c t- Post Office, Harrietville, Victoria 3741, 
enclosing a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
if more information is required. 

• Paddle Stars. All but one crew of Australia's 
canoeing team reached the finals at the Los 
Angeles Olympic Games. Barry Kelly and Grant 
Kenny won a bronze medal in the men’s 1,000 
metres K2 event and Peter Genders, interviewed 
in Wild no 6, came fifth in the men’s 1,000 
metres K1 event. New Zealand won no less than 
four gold medals in canoeing. 

• New Course. A full-time, Technical Year 12 
course in Environmental and Outdoor 
Education, accredited by the Victorian 
Education Department, is being introduced by 
Boronia Technical School in 1985. The course 
has been described by those introducing it as 
a major development in this important area of 
education. 


• Alpine National Park. The Victorian 
Government announced in August that Victoria 
would have a single alpine National Park which 
would link up with Kosciusko National Park in 
New South Wales. It will link up the existing 
alpine National Parks and will surround but 
exclude the four existing or proposed ski resorts 
in the area. The area of National Park in the 
Victorian Alps will increase from 324,000 to 
almost 600,000 hectares and the habitats of 
rare animals, such as the mountain pygmy 
possum, will be protected. However, cattle 
grazing, logging and mineral exploration will be 
allowed to continue! 

• Extinction. The Conservation Council of 
Victoria has been quoted in The Age newspaper 
as saying that of the 70 or so species of native 
land mammals still surviving in Victoria, almost 
a quarter are under threat of extinction. Twenty- 
five of the 390 Victorian native bird species are 
said to be endangered. More than 500 species 


• Merger. In a major shake-up of the industry, 
adventure travel operators Peregrine 
Expeditions, Wilderness Expeditions and 
Wildtrek have joined forces, but it is understood 
that the three separate names will be retained, 
possibly to distinguish different types of 
operations. 

• Trapping Dolphins. Conservationists have 
opposed a company’s plans to catch and display 
11 bottlenose dolphins in a proposed $18 million 
marine park in Melbourne. 

• Grampians. In July the Victorian National 
Parks Service released Grampians National 
Park: Inventory of Resources and Uses. A draft 
management plan for the area is now in 
preparation. 

The Shire of Stawell, which administers the 
region which includes the township of Halls Gap 
near the National Park, has instructed local 
landowners to clear their properties of ti-tree 
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and other varieties of native flora for ‘fire 
prevention’ reasons. In attempting to justify this 
course it advised landowners that ‘the National 
Park is very close, and surely the best place for 
bush is in the Park’! 

• Publishing Peaks. Les Southwell has 
received two awards from the Australian Book 
Publishers Association for his book The 
Mountains of Paradise. The awards recognize 
outstanding design and production in this book 
on South-west Tasmania. (See review in Wild no 
12.) 

• Tasmanian Forest Action. Following the 
report in Wild no 14, Tasmania’s Forest Action 
Network is calling on readers to write to the 
Federal Government Minister for Primary 
Industry, Mr J Kerin, Parliament House, 
Canberra, ACT 2600 to express concern for 
Tasmania’s forests or to FAN (see Wild no 13) 
for up-to-date information. 

The future of Tasmania’s woodchip industry 
is under review by the Federal Government. All 
three of the wood pulp export licences expire 
in 1988 and a major environmental impact study 
is being undertaken on whether to renew them. 
The Federal Government has the power to stop 
the export of woodchips. 

• Cradle Logging. Late last summer work 
began on a logging road into the Lemonthyme 
State Forest, a proposed extension to the Cradle 
Mountain National Park. 

The road was extended by seven kilometres 
into the recently gazetted Lemonthyme State 
Forest and by the end of 1984 the initial logging 
will be well under way. The road will also be 
extended a further seven kilometres this 
summer, with logging to begin in that area in 
late 1985. 

While the Lemonthyme area is subject to the 
Federal Government’s Environment Impact 
Statement into the Tasmanian woodchip 
industry, it has no powers to prevent saw-logging 
activities. All woodchipping in the area has been 
prevented until the finalization of the statement 
and the woodchip licence conditions are 
determined. 

The Tasmanian Forestry Commission argues 
that the logging operations, which in one place 
will be only three kilometres from the main 
walking track through Cradle Mountain National 
Park, will be ‘screened’ from view. However it 
reportedly does not deny that there will be noise 
pollution and an increased risk of fire. 

Despite the fact that the initial phases of the 
logging are proceeding, it is possible that the 
area will be spared from woodchipping by the 
Federal Government specifying that it must be 
left alone. However any chance of the area 
being saved from saw-logging will rest with the 
State Government between now and the 
completion of the first round of logging in the 
area in ten years. 

BB 

• Rainforest Ramblers. This summer the 
Wilderness Society is running relaxing day-trips 
each Wednesday to Tasmania’s southern forests 
— mossy temperate rainforest, magnificent 
eucalypt forest and Huon pines in the Huon- 
Weld-Picton areas. The trips will feature 
spectacular views of western Tasmania’s well- 
known peaks and some of Tasmania's most 
picturesque rivers and are accompanied by 
naturalists or botanists. Little walking is involved 
and all are welcome. Phone (002) 34 9370 for 
further information. 

• Wilderness Activities. The Wilderness 
Society has also been particularly active in 


other areas designed to encourage participation 
in, and appreciation of, Tasmanian wilderness 
by a wide cross-section of the population. 

It has published World Heritage: Map and 
Notes from Ouse to Queenstown which is an 
attractive colour brochure highlighting the areas 
of interest, particularly the World Heritage area, 
near the Lyell Highway. As well as explaining 
key features of this scenic drive, it describes 
some short walks. It is available from Tasmanian 
Tourist Bureaux and Wilderness Society shops 
throughout Australia. 

The society is also preparing an Access 
Guide to Natural Tasmania for the elderly, 
handicapped people, and people with young 
children — or anyone who doesn’t want a 
strenuous bushwalk. Basically a tourist guide, 
it will concentrate on natural history and focus 
on natural experiences that can be enjoyed from 
a car or a short distance from one. 

• Update for Franklin River Paddlers. The 

$50 charge on Franklin River paddlers, which 
was introduced in 1983, is under review by the 
Tasmanian Government. 

National Parks and Wildlife Service Rangers 
will again be stationed at the start of the trip 
(Collingwood River bridge) and close to the 
confluence of the Franklin and Gordon Rivers 
(at Sir John Falls). 

The good news is that the NPWS has made 
the Thunderush portage track (in the Great 
Ravine) easier and safer. This high portage 
track, which usually takes six to seven hours 
for the average party, is always difficult, and in 
places dangerous. 

There are now ladders, ropes and hand-rails 
in various sections. This has made the start of 
the track much safer (particularly at high water 
levels) and the infamous ‘chimney’ is now by¬ 
passed. 

The Wilderness Society’s rafting notes for the 
Franklin are an excellent source of information 
for anyone contemplating rafting or canoeing 
the Franklin this summer. 

Yvonne McLaughlin 

• A Pub Instead of a Dam? Conservationsts 
are concerned that the Tasmanian Government 
is considering a proposal to build a 52-bed hotel 
at Sir John Falls on the lower Gordon River. 
Whilst it would certainly be a key attraction for 
tourists on Tasmania’s west coast, and would 
make it more difficult for any future government 
to proceed with the Gordon-below-Franklin 
scheme, conservationists consider it would be 
a major intrusion into the area. As an alternative, 
the Wilderness Society has proposed that such 
facilities be provided at Strahan or Kelly Basin. 

• Dam Mania. The decision by the Federal 
Government to grant compensation money to 
the Tasmanian Government for the construction 
of the King and Henty-Anthony River power 
schemes has sealed the fate of two more wild 
areas in South-west Tasmania, conservationists 
claim. 

So far, most of the construction work has 
occurred on the King River scheme, with the 
construction of the road up the King River Gorge 
underway and blasting for the foundations at the 
mouth of the gorge. Construction work on the 
Henty-Anthony scheme has been concentrated 
on the first seven dams in the scheme. For both 
areas, this summer will be the last chance to 
see them in a relatively undamaged state. (The 
Wilderness Society, in conjunction with 
Wilderness Expeditions, will be running a 
commercial trip to the Henty-Anthony area this 
summer.) 

Following the announcement of the 
compensation deal, the Wilderness Society and 
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a number of conservation groups have taken 
legal advice on possible challenges to apparent 
breaches of the Australian Heritage 
Commission Act by the Federal Government. 
Legal action would be aimed at preventing the 
Federal Government allocating funds for 
schemes which adversely affect areas listed on 
the National Estate and, in the case of the King 
Scheme, a section of the World Heritage area. 

BB 

• Park Proposal. The main conservation 
groups in Tasmania have released a proposal 
for a major National Park on Tasmania’s east 
coast. The proposed Douglas and Apsley Rivers 
National Park is intended to preserve the last 
significant stand of undamaged dry forest in 
Tasmania and protect several rare and 
endangered plant and animal species. 

The State Government has declared that the 
coal reserves which underlie part of the area 
must not be ‘locked up’, but exploited. The 
timber company, Associated Pulp and Paper 
Mills, is wary of seeing a portion of its massive 
forest concession further withdrawn because 
of the precedent that action would set rather 
than an account of the size of the resource that 
would be lost to the company. As much of the 
area is uneconomic for logging, it is likely that 
a Forestry Commission Forest Reserve will be 
declared, but conservationists suspect that it 
will not be large enough to ensure the survival 
of the area’s flora and fauna. 

The construction of a logging road into the 
adjacent Apsley River valley has been halted 
temporarily while studies on the effects of 
logging on water quality are completed. This 
delay was in response to concern expressed by 
a number of local residents. The Forestry 
Commission plans to extend the road into the 
Douglas River catchment in the next few years 
to enable logging well within the area proposed 
as a National Park. 

Both the Forestry Commission and APPM are 
increasingly wary of taking any action which 
might aggravate the growing concerns of many 
local residents and organizations wishing to see 
the area declared a National Park. While the 
future of the area hangs in the balance, 
conservationists believe there is a good chance 
that the growing local support for the proposal 
will see the area saved. 
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• Pedal Power. Each summer many Wild 
readers head to Tasmania for inexpensive 
bushwalking and touring holidays. These people 
may be interested to know that Rent-A-Cycle, 
which can be contacted through the Launceston 
Youth Hostel, has touring bicycles and 
lightweight camping gear for hire. 

• Mining in the Flinders. The South Australian 
Government will soon decide whether 
exploration for lead-zinc ore will continue in the 
Flinders Ranges National Park. If approved this, 
the third stage of exploration on behalf of BHP, 
will involve drilling near the Heysen Range just 
north of Wilpena Pound. Such a drilling 
operation would require the creation of 
damaging access roads and drill sites, and 
would also pose the very serious threat of 
mining within the park. 

In the light of the Government’s recent 
decision to grant a Petroleum Exploration 
Licence for seismic surveys in the Arrowie 
Basin, a Class A Environmental Zone adjacent 
to the ranges, there are real fears for further 
intrusions in the areas designated parks. 

The Flinders Ranges Action Committee is 
conducting a campaign opposing the proposed 
exploration. Its address is 120 Wakefield Street, 


Adelaide, South Australia 5000. 

Quentin Chester 

• Gibson Desert. The expedition reported in 
Wild no 13 successfully traversed Western 
Australia’s Gibson Desert from west to east, 
generally just north of the route taken by the 
explorer Ernest Giles in 1876. The 1,000 
kilometre trip took 40 days, two members of the 
party walking the entire distance. (The others 
took camel rides for part of each day.) No water 
was encountered during the last 24 days of the 
crossing, which is believed to be the first since 
Giles and was clearly a major exploratory 
journey. The expedition found that introduced 
fauna — feral cats, camels, and, to a lesser 
extent, rabbits and foxes — have penetrated 
right to the heart of this desert wilderness. 

• New Book. A bushwalking book featuring the 
forests and woodlands of Western Australia is 
being prepared by the Campaign to Save Native 
Forests. Two people have been employed full¬ 
time to research and write the book. 

Forests featured will include the die-back 
threatened jarrah forest, the bauxite mining 
threatened Wandoo Woodland and the 
woodchip threatened karri forest. These forest 
types comprise a great percentage of Western 
Australia’s remaining forests — hence the dire 
need for a book to educate the public on these 
magnificent forests. 

Chris Radecki 

• Mine, Mine, Mine. Bauxite mining is 
continuing in, and slowly destroying, the 
northern jarrah forest of the Darling Scarp east 
of Perth. 

Bauxite mining and associated works are 
removing the jarrah forest from a large section 
of the scarp. But the grave threat at present is 
the association of the deadly fungal killer, jarrah 
die-back, with bauxite mining. Conservative 
estimates by foresters place the incidence of 
die-back infection at three hectares for each 
hectare mined — a staggering rate of 
destruction of a unique ecosystem. 

Conservationists consider that the bauxite 
mining companies involved have acknowledged 
their destruction of the jarrah forest ecosystem 
through their stated policy of landscaping their 
open-cut pits with species exotic to the area. 

A proposed aluminium smelter, to be sited in 
the jarrah forest near Collie, will increase the 
environmental destruction of the bauxite/ 
alumina industry. The Western Australian 
Government has supported the establishment 
of this smelter. It apparently sees the smelter 
as a ‘sponge’ for the absorption of a massive 
over-commitment to natural gas by the State 
Energy Commission. This gas is to be sold at 
a fraction of the production cost — subsidized 
by other energy users. 

Conservationists see the establishment of 
this smelter as a further commitment to bauxite 
mining and its dire ecological consequences. 
It will also mean the State has one of the world’s 
highest concentrations of aluminium-oriented 
industries and that Western Australia’s economy 
can be seriously affected by world aluminium 
prices (which fell steadily in 1984). 

• For further information contact the Campaign 
to Save Native Forests, 794 Hay Street, Perth, 
Western Australia 6000. 
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• Nullarbor Discoveries. One of the most 
significant cave discoveries of recent times was 
made on the Nullarbor Plain by students of 
Nurrabundah College, Canberra. An 11-man 
expedition, led by Neil Montgomery during the 
August-September 1984 school holidays, 
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succeeded in ‘extending’ Old Homestead Cave 
by over two kilometres. This cave is on the 
northern section of the plain about 80 kilometres 
from the Western Australian coast. Old 
Homestead Cave is now the first long cave on 
this section of the plain which was formerly 
thought to be devoid of significant caves. This 
makes the discovery one of great geological 
importance. 

Like most major cave discoveries, this one 
was stumbled upon almost by accident. A 
curious Paul Bilston removed a few rocks from 
a narrow rift and was subsequently able to 
squeeze through into a spacious new passage. 
Only a kilometre of the new system was 
surveyed and this exploration failed to 
investigate any of the 50 or so side passages 
noticed. 

Old Homestead Cave now rates as one of the 
most exciting exploration prospects in Australia. 
The only problem facing further exploration is 
the difficulty of mounting expeditions to such 
a remote corner of the continent. 

SB 

• Lowe Pro. President of Lowe Alpine Systems, 
Greg Lowe, recently visited Australia. During his 
brief visit this prominent American mountaineer 
and film-maker showed three of his films — 
extreme skiing on the Grand Teton (USA), 
climbing on Longs Peak and a short film on 
women climbers. 

• New Zealand Caving. The Southern 
hemisphere's two deepest caves are Nettlebed 
(which is also the longest) and HH at Mt Arthur 
in Nelson, New Zealand. In 1983 and 1984 
several expeditions were made to each cave, 
resulting in further extensions. (See report in 
Wild no 14.) 

The depth (or rather height, since the cave 
is entered at the bottom) of Nettlebed was 
increased to 690 metres during a climb at 
Easter 1984, but most activity was at HH, which 
has the potential to connect to Nettlebed with 
a through trip of over 900 metres, and a potential 
depth of about 750 metres before the water 
table is reached. 

In the 1982-83 summer the depth of HH was 
pushed to 558 metres, with the trip terminated 
at a very narrow stream passage. On the first 
trip of the 1983-84 summer, led by Fred Kahl 
and Mick Hopkinson, the passage was blasted 
to enlarge it, but the party was caught by high 
water on the way out and spent 36 hours waiting 
for the water to recede. 

On the third trip Mick Hopkinson crawled 
through the blasted stream passage, but lacked 
support to push further. Later Mick, with Ian 
Whitehouse, Gillian Wratt, Lindsay Main, and 
Joe Arts penetrated this passage and 
descended a further five short pitches to reach 
a second constricted passage, extending the 
depth by about 60 metres. Two subsequent trips 
led by Fred Kahl failed to pass the blasted 
passage because of high water. 

Even with the ropes rigged in place, an 
expedition to the bottom of HH is a serious 
undertaking, with 19 pitches to descend and 
ascend, requiring about 24 hours underground. 

Lindsay Main 

• New Hut. Pioneer Hut in New Zealand's 
Westland National Park has been rebuilt at a 
cost of $NZ50,000. The original hut was 
removed in 1983 because its foundations were 
unstable. 

• Alpine Rescue Techniques. This is the title 
of a recently published book by New Zealand 
mountain rescue expert Don Bogie. It can be 
obtained for SNZ7.95 (SNZ4.80 each for four or 
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anywhere in Thsmania. *14 vehicles, 5 to 49 seats. 
★20 years of service to bushwalkers. ★Shellite, 
metho and Gaz available. ★Special summer (Dec- 
Feb) bus service between Lake St Clair and Derwent 
Bridge to meet the Redline Bus twice daily and take 
people for hotel meals nightly. 

•Book a Cradle Mountain and Lake St Clair return 
flight (Ansett) and bus package from Melbourne 
$182.90, Sydney $252.50 or Adelaide $28830. 
(Parties of three or less slightly more.) 
Maxwells Wilmot Tasmania 7310 Phone 
(004) 92 1431 Devonport (004) 24 3628 


more), plus $NZ1.00 for postage and handling 
of each book, from Information Services 
Division, Head Office, Department of Lands & 
Survey, Private Bag, Wellington, New Zealand. 

• New Walkway. The New Zealand Walkway 
Commission has opened its hundredth walkway, 
from Bethells Beach to Muriwai, a section of the 
Te Hengato Goldie Bush Track giving access to 
some of the most dramatic coastal scenery in 
New Zealand. 

• Caving Expedition to Mexico. In February- 
April 1985, six Australians will be searching for 
the world’s deepest cave. Mexico is ideally 
suited to the formation of deep caves. It has 
plenty of limestone, high geographical relief and 
heavy seasonal rainfall. The many Mexican 
caving areas have attracted much attention 
from American expeditions but relatively few 
from cavers of other nations. 

The main problems facing Australian cavers 
wishing to explore in Mexico is its distance from 
Australia and the language. 

The expedition plans to investigate two areas 
near Huatla which currently boasts the world’s 
third deepest cave — Sistema Huatla (1,246 
metres deep). The plateau of Cerro Rabon has 
a potential for caves of over 2,000 metres and 
an area near Zoquitlan has potential for caves 
of up to 2,500 metres deep. (The deepest known 
cave in the world is Reseau Jean Bernard, 
France, 1,470 metres.) Both these Mexican 
areas have not yet been visited by speleologists, 
mainly because of the warnings given by the 
locals, that the jungle is inhabited by ‘el Tigre’ 
(the jaguar). 

Exploration of caves situated in dense 
rainforest is nothing new to Australian cavers 
who have survived the rigours of numerous 
expeditions to the highlands of Papua-New 
Guinea where they have found many 
exceptional caves. The expedition is being 
organized by Alan Warild and Stephen Bunton. 
It will leave Sydney in early January. 

SB 

• Continental Cave Capers. Several 
Australian cavers are planning to visit Europe 
in 1985, despite the cancellation of the 
International Union of Speleology Conference 
in Spain. (Reported in Wild no 14.) The group 
intends to visit the best continental caving areas 
including the Sierra Nevada, Picos de Europa, 
the French and Italian Alps and Yugoslavia. One 
of its objectives is to tackle as many of the 
kilometre-deep classics as possible. Like 8,000 
metre mountains, there are only 14 in the world. 
This trip is also being planned by Alan Warild 
and Stephen Bunton and is scheduled to begin 
in late July. 

SB 

• World’s Longest Cave. Recent discoveries 
in the Flint Ridge-Mammoth Cave System, 
Kentucky, USA, have connected it with 
neighbouring Roppel Cave. With the extra 76 
kilometres of passage in Roppel Cave added to 
the system, it takes the total length of the 
Mammoth Cave System to 480 kilometres. 
Australia’s longest cave is Exit Cave, Tasmania, 
with only 17 kilometres of passage explored. 

• Corrections. The Mont advertisement in 
Wild no 14 should have included the company’s 
new address and phone number: PO Box 995, 
Queanbeyan, New South Wales 2620. Phone 
(062) 97 1645. The Sheer Height advertisement 
in the same issue included an incorrect phone 
number. The second one should have been (03) 
669 3248. Canoe & Camping Supplies' new 
phone number is (02) 817 5590. 


Mountaineering Courses 
High Guiding 


Glacier Walks 


The mountains of Westland are among 
the most rugged and beautiful in the 
world. Come and explore them with us. 

• Trips from 2% hours to 10 days 

• We cater for beginners and 
experienced climbers. 

• Our guides are certific 
by the NZ Mountain 
Guides Association. 


Alpine Guides 

■ (Westland) Ltd 

PO Box 38 Fox Glacier NZ Ph 825 



Wilderness 

Tours 

Lightweight hiking and 
camping in Tasmania’s 
South-west wilderness. 
Tours available include 

South Coast Track, 
South-west Cape area, 
Port Davey standing 
camps. For further details 
contact: 

Wilderness Tours 

Geeveston Tasmania 7116 
(002) 97 1384 or any 
office of the Tasmanian 
Government Tourist 
Bureau. 
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Un-heard-of Savings 

On Much-heard-of Products 

WHILE STOCKS LAST—BE QUICK! 

(T%we Triolet Rucksack 


Made of heavy 
duty coated nylon 
with rugged 
Cordura base. 

Fully adjustable 
back & padded 
waist band. 

Compression 
straps which can 
also hold optional 
side pockets or 
nordic skis. 



with the original Lowe Paralux Suspension System. 


FOR WEEKEND 
TO EXTENDED TRIPS 

COMFORT & FIT 
ASSURED! 

WAS $160 
A/°W $ H9 
SAVE $41!!! 


Alaska Lightweight 


FOR ALL CONDITIONS 


Roomy vestibule for cooking 
' & gear storage. 



Excellent 

Stability. 


•Weighs ONLY 3.4 kgs 
•2-3 person capacity 
•Alloy shock corded poles 
•Full insect mesh 
•Tent packed size 45 x 25cm 
•Pole packed size 70 x 5cm 
•All nylon material with 
breathable nylon inner tent. 


WAS $430 


a/°iv$299 

SAVE $131!!! 


trangia 

Stormcooker 27 

1-2 person 

As advertised extensively 
OVER 20% OFF!! 
•Swedish Meths stove 
•Lightweight, compact & 
efficient 

•Includes 2 billies, frypan, 
potlifter & windshield 
•Weighs ONLY 0.9kg 

WAS $38 

NOW 


$ 


29 90 


Karri mat 

3 Season 

55cm x 145cm. 10mm thick. 

Genuine 

Karrimor article 

25% OFF!! 

•Highest quality Closed Cell 
Foam 

•Made in U.K. 

WAS $15.90 

NOW 


$ 


11 


95 


Gift Voucher 
Ideas for 
Christmas . . . 

•Peter Dombrovskis 
Wilderness diaries & 
calendars 
•Daypacks 

from $14.50 
(no rubbish) 

•Swiss Army Knives 
(no imitations) 
from $17.50 
•And many more! 



Eastern Mountain Centre 

BUSHWALKING, ROCK CLIMBING, NORDIC SKIING 

HEATHMONT 115 Canterbury Rd. (03) 729 7844 
CAMBERWELL JUNCTION 401 Riversdale Rd. (03) 82 7229 
(300 metres City side. Cnr. Redfern Rd.) 

“We work harder at maintaining lower prices” _ 

Mail Order: Free delivery within Australia. Send cheque to Camberwell Junction address . 


















Trade enquiries to 

CLIPPER TRADING Co. Pty. Ltd., (02) 698 8944 
All products available from 
your favourite camping store ‘ 
and selected department stores. 


Also available from Caribee is a 
full range of hiking, children's and 
day packs. 


Escape with 

|||||jOfib«« 


You won't compromise on your location, so 
why compromise with your equipment. With 
Caribee you're assured of the packs and tents 
that will become your favourite travelling 
companions. Innovative designs manufactured 
to take whatever you dish out. 

That's Caribee. 



M/ig 

(quipM/it 

For all your rafting needs this 
summer, see the experts. 

• Rafts • Helmets 
• Buoyancy vests • Paddles 
• Wet suits • Barrels 
• Information 
• Complete rafting kits 
ConoesPlus 

140 Cotham Road Kew 3101 
Phone (03) 80 5934 
99-101 Maroondah Highway 
Ringwood 3134 
Phone (03) 870 8888 



BettmgStiilet 

Paddle Your Own Canoe 

Yvonne McLaughlin 



• CANOEING — THE WORD CONJURES UP 
various visions; from gentle paddling on a 
tranquil lake, drifting down a lazy river, the 
excitement of shooting rapids ... The nice thing 
about canoeing is that you can do it all year 
round. You can combine it with camping. 
(Having gear in your boat is much easier than 
on your back!) Anyone, providing they can swim, 
can go canoeing! 

The best, and cheapest, way to find out what 
canoeing is about is to hire a boat and take 
some lessons. Starting with a borrowed boat 
and the help of an experienced canoeing friend 
sounds all right but may lead to the adoption 
of bad techniques which are later difficult to 
correct. Also it’s more fun to learn in a group. 
You get to try out different boats, which gives 
you some ideas when you come to buy your 
own. And you learn from the mistakes made by 
other people in the group. 

The Australian Canoe Federation has a 
Canoeing Award Scheme, and there is a Board 
of Canoe Education in each State. Most of these 
regularly run a variety of canoeing courses. For 
further details contact your State Department 
of Sport/Recreation. Some canoe clubs give 
informal teaching sessions which are a good 
introduction to the sport. Contact your State 
Canoe Association for a list of clubs. 

To see what boats and equipment are 


Fun in the foam! Chris McLaughlin 

available, and to browse through some canoeing 
literature, it is worth visiting some of the canoe 
shops. The Yellow Pages has a comprehensive 
list under ‘Boats’. Most canoe shops also have 
a hiring section. 

At this stage you must decide if you want to 
paddle a single or double boat. The most 
common boats in Australia are the double 
canoes, both open and decked, and the single, 
decked kayak. 

The difference between a kayak and a canoe 
is that you sit in a kayak and use a double- 
bladed paddle; you can sit or kneel in a canoe, 
and you use a single-blade paddle. 

When and where to go. It really doesn’t matter 
when you start. Canoeing courses are offered 
throughout the year, so it is up to you to choose 
a suitable time. The summer tends to be most 
popular, with its warmer days and lighter 
evenings. 

It is best to start on a flat section of a nearby 
river, or lake, to get a feel of the boat before you 
take on moving water. 

Equipment. If you are hiring equipment from 
a reputable organization you will get a boat in 
good condition, with fixed buoyancy (so that the 
boat will float even when full of water), hand 
holds on each end, and no rough edges round 
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m AT MOUNTAIN DESIGXS 


TRAVELLITE 

Tapered rectangle. 

300 g down fill. 

Total weight 900 g. 
Ultra-light & 
compact. 


S 1GT° 


SNOWMELT 

Full rectangle. 

700 g down fill. 

Total weight 1 460 g. 

Versatile & great ; / v 

in pairs. y' 4 , ft 


240°° 


SPRING SHOWER 

Tapered rectangle 
600 g down fill. 

Total weight 1 270 g. 

Lightweight 

3-seasons. 


217"" 


VERGE AS DOWN SLEEPING RAGS 


the cockpit. With the boat you will get a 
buoyancy vest or a life jacket, and one or two 
paddles. 

In choosing equipment, discuss with the 
canoe shop staff what you plan to do, what type 
of water you expect to paddle on, and they will 
be able to advise you. 

There is a wide variety of boats available. The 
high-buoyancy kayaks are designed for bigger 
people and/or for carrying more gear. They also 
tend to give a steadier ride in big waves/bouncy 
water. Some boats are designed for flat water, 
some for white water, and there are also sea 
kayaks. Low-buoyancy boats are more 
manouverable, and are not so suitable for 
beginners. There is a variety of seat designs to 
accommodate just about every size of behind! 

Double canoes can be the traditional 16 foot 
open Canadian design, or decked with two or 
three cockpits (the middle cockpit helps when 
storing gear). Again there are designs for flat 
water and for white water. 

Most boats are made from fibreglass, 
although some traditional open Canadians are 
made of timber. Plastic boats, both kayaks and 
canoes, are just beginning to appear in 
Australia. They are very popular in the USA, and 
are gaining in popularity here, mainly because 
of ease of maintenance. 

Paddles come in various grades of quality, 
from plastic to timber. The appropriate size 
depends on your height. 

A good buoyancy vest or life jacket is 
essential. A buoyancy vest will simply keep you 
afloat, whereas a life jacket, with its bulky collar, 
is designed to keep you afloat with your face 
out of the water. A vest or jacket with a zip or 
clips is more comfortable than the old fashioned 
‘Mae West' type, which slips over the head and 
is tied with tapes round the waist. 

A helmet is important when you start paddling 
rivers containing any sort of obstruction, such 
as rocks or trees. They are usually plastic or 
fibreglass, and most importantly, have holes in 
them (to allow water to drain out). Old 
motorcycle helmets will not do! 

Accessories. In canoeing, as in any sport, 
there is always equipment you would like to have 
once you get past the beginner stage. 

A spray-deck (a neoprene or plastic ‘apron’ 
that fits over the cockpit) is useful once you start 
paddling on bouncy water. These always have 
a quick-release loop. 

A wet suit is good value for winter canoeing. 
Wet boots, made of neoprene, with a good grip 
sole, keep your feet much warmer than sand¬ 
shoes. A windproof jacket, or cagoule, with neo¬ 
prene cuffs, and an adjustable neck fastening, 
helps to keep you dry and comfortable. 

There are several ‘goodies’ you can buy from 
canoe shops which make life easier or more 
comfortable. Some popular ones are: plastic 
waterproof containers for carrying your lunch, 
plastic barrels for carrying gear in double boats, 
waterproof bags for carrying clothes and spare 
kayak paddles which break down to fit into a 
kayak. 

Always wear clothes appropriate to the 
season when canoeing. Apart from the 
mandatory buoyancy vest or life jacket and 
suitable footwear, in summer the emphasis is 
on protection from the sun. In winter, dress 
warmly. Woollen clothes are best as they keep 
you relatively warm even when wet. 

At all times beware of the deadly combination 
of wind, water and cold, as hypothermia 
(exposure) is a real danger to canoeists. 

Touring. Afternoon or day trips are a good 
way to start. Week-end or extended tours are 
for more experienced paddlers. Choose an 
appropriate venue, not too far away, with easy 
water to start. 
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GET OUT OF TOWN 

BUT SEE US FIRST! 


■ Rucksacks: 

Karrimor, Lowe, Gregory, Macpac, Outgear 

■ Boots: 

Meindl, Asolo, Rossi 

■ Compass: 

Silva, Suunto 

■ Tents: 

Sierra Designs, Macpac, Great Outdoors, Lowe 

■ Sleeping Bags: 

Torre, Verglas, Roman 

■ Canoes: 

B-Line, K-Craft 

■ Rafts: 

Metzeler, Sea Eagle 

■ Ropes & Accessories: 

Edelrid, Bluewater, Cassin, Cousin, Beal 

■ Clothing: 

Peter Storm, Alp Sports, Macpac, Verglas 

■ Cooking: 

Trangia, Optimus, Meta, Camping Gaz, Primus 

■ Books, Maps, Pamphlets and Much More. 


WILD WEST ADVENTURE EQUIPMENT 


Corner of Adelaide 
& Point Streets 
(Facing Point Street) 
Fremantle, 6160 
Western Australia 
Telephone: (09) 335 9299 




Hiking 

Bush Walking 
Camping 
Canoeing 
Rafting 
Rope Sports 



Photographs and text by Les Southwell With a foreword by David Bellamy 

The award-winning book on South-West Tasmania 

“Enthralling... a clear and definitive account of the (Lake Pedder and Franklin) 
controversies... supported by 91 superb colour plates!’ Sydney Morning Herald 

“All the exquisite beauty of the South-West, ranging from vistas of both mountains and coasts 
through to extremely fine close-ups... (but) it is the photographs of Lake Pedder and the 
Gordon which really capture me!’ Environment Victoria 

“A delightful contribution to the literature of the South-west. Striking photographs... it 
is a moving experience to pore over these pictures of (the original) Lake Pedder ... a fine 
book!’ wild 

“The text is first-class... the picture portfolio superbly highlights the South-West’s moods, 
isolation and even features that other books have missed. The result is not just another coffee- 
table edition ...” Launceston Examiner 

“But it is the exquisite colour plates which make Mr Southwell’s book a prized library 
addition ... a superb photographer!’ Hobart Mercury 

10” x 11”, 212 pages, cloth-bound and printed on heavy art paper. 

Winner of two national book awards (Australian Book Publishers Association 1984) 


NOW: SPECIAL OFFER $45 (normally $49.95) 

To: Les Southwell, Box 29, Camberwell, 3124. ||[[||g 

Please send me ... copies of The Mountains of 

Paradise @ $45 each, post free. Total sent $. Address 


Cheque/money order enclosed, or charge my Bankcard No: 

IB SEE □□ □□□ □□□□□□ 

Name. 


..Postcode. 


Signature.. 
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No matter what you need... 



Canoe Specialists will have it, 
make it, or get it. 


At Canoe Specialists, we’ve got 
the most comprehensive range 
of canoeing gear in Australia. 
Because the gear we use is the 
gear we sell, if it’s not the best 
we won’t sell it. 

This is our Guarantee. 


We’ve got: Whitewater 

CRAFT • SEA KAYAKS • SLALOM 
BOATS • RECREATIONAL CRAFT: 
B-UNE, IBIS, CANOECRAFT, 
COMPCRAFT, TOWLERS BAY 
• FOLDING CANOES • SAILING 
CANOES# FLATWATER RACING 
CANOES • SURF SKIS • RACING 
SKIS • PADDLES IMPORTED & LOCAL 


Accessories include: 

HELMETS • LIFE VESTS • CAGS 

• THERMAL CLOTHING • WETSUIT 
BOOTS • GLOVES • FOOTRESTS 

• FOOTPUMPS • TIE DOWNS 

• RESIN & GLASS • REPAIR KITS 

• LIFELINES • SPRAY DECKS 

• ROOF RACKS • CLOTHING 

• MOTORS • ISOKINETIC MACHINES. 


mm Spcctetfats 

AUSTRALIA’S COMPLETE CANOE SHOP 


5 Wongala Cresent § 


Beecroft NSW 2119 f 

(02) 84 3934 ! 



NEW ZEALAND ADVENTURE 
SAFARIS 


MOTU RIVER SAFARI: 4 day. COST NZ $330/AUST t207 


DAY TRIPS ALSO A VAILABLE 


Rough River Rafting 


R R R C LTD 

P.O. Box 2392, Rotorua, New Zealand. Telex NZ2235 
Phone (073) 80-233. Telegraphic Address “Roughit" Rotorua 
New Zealand’s Premier Outdoor Recreation Specialists 

MEMBER N.Z. PROFESSIONAL RAFTING ASSOCIATION 
& NORTHERN REGIONAL RAFTING COMMITTEE 


WHITEWATER RAFTING is the fastest 
growing adventure sport. We have combined it 
with safari trips enabling you to get the best of 
both worlds—adrenalin surging excitement and 
spectacular scenic beauty. No experience is 
necessary as we provide full training and 
equipment. Our guides are full-time profes¬ 
sionals, excellent boatmen, finest camp cooks, 
qualified first aiders and, all round, good 
people. Our trips include rafting, camping, fish¬ 
ing, tramping and may include kayaking and/or 
hunting. 

Book now and take advantage of the New 
Zealand dollar devaluation. 

For bookings, brochures, or further in¬ 
formation, contact your local travel agent 
or any Xew Zealand tourist office: 
SYDNEY—115 Pitt St, GPO Box 614, NSW 2001. 
Ph: 233-6633 

MELBOURNE-332 Colin St, GPO Box 2136T, 
Vic. 3001. Ph: 67-6621 

BRISBANE—GPO Box 62, Brisbane, Qld 4001. 
Ph: 221-3722 

PERTH-16 George’s Tee, GPO Box X2227, 
Perth. Ph: 325-7055 

or contact us direct at the address below. 


MOHAKA RIVER SAFARI: 8 day. COST NZ S1100/AUST $690 

RANGITIKEI RIVER SAFARI: 6 day. COST NZ $660/AUST $414 
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S NOWY RIVER 
EXPEDITIONS 



Write or phone for information. PO Buchan 
Victoria 3885. Phone (051) 55 9373, (051) 
55 9200 Melbourne (03) 598 0938. 


Canoes 

Plus.. 

Australian distributors for: 

• Harishok • Ace helmets 

• New Wave • Dancer, Mirage 
and Dura kayaks • Prijon 

• Lettmann • Kober • All top¬ 
line canoeing products are 

now available at two addresses: 
ConoesPlus * LM 

140 Cotham Road Kew 3101 
Phone (03) 80 5934 
99-101 Maroondah Highway 
Ringwood 3134 
Phone 870 8888 


ESCAPE 

to the 

NATIONAL PARKS ^ 

Nature glides offers small group iT/WI 
' ' ft camping holidays to the most scenic jlliiWi 
T regions of QLD and N.S.W. You can 
walk through bush rainforests, explore /f&wj 
spectacular rock forms, island hop on f 
the Barrier Reef, go snorkelling, Z \, 
swimming, sailing, while all the timef\',ra 
enjoying nutritious meals often 
_;J around open camp fires. « ~fl* 

•* ' _ (Vegetarians catered for). 



NATUREGLIDES 

A TIME TO TRAVEL, LAUGH & WONDER 
Contact: 

Brisbane (07) 376 4589 
Ross Thompson 
Murragong Street, Jindali 
Q. 4074 1 - 

MM 



Some States have a canoeing guide to their 
rivers (available from canoe shops) and these 
are a mine of information. Descriptions of the 
river, the degree of difficulty, access points and 
so on are all covered. Four people is the 
minimum-sized group, and an important rule is 
to never paddle alone. 

The car ‘shuffle’ has to be organized first — 
to ensure that you have transport at the finish 
of your trip — unless you are lucky enough to 
have a non-paddler with you who will meet you 
at the end of your trip. 

What to take. As well as your basic 
equipment, and being appropriately dressed for 
the weather, when on a day tour you should also 
carry the following (in a waterproof container): 
energy food, such as chocolate, nuts or dried 
fruit; plus a good lunch if it is a full day trip; small 
first aid kit (including sun screen); and a spare 
woollen pullover. 

There should be at least one roll of repair tape 
and a spare paddle in the group. Depending on 
the trip, a rope (about ten metres long and seven 
millimetres thick) and a map of the area can be 
added. All these items can be shared out among 
the group. 

Before going on a day tour, leave details of 
your trip with a responsible person, and tell 
them what to do if you haven’t returned by a 
given time. 

Always keep your trips well within the ability 
of the group, and have a keen regard to safety. 
Travel at the speed of the slowest member of 
the group. 

You learn so much more about canoeing, and 
get more enjoyment, if you take your time, ‘play’ 
on interesting stretches of water, and enjoy all 
that the river and area has to offer. 

Once you master the basic strokes, your skills 
and technique will quickly improve. As well as 
getting increased enjoyment from paddling, 
your choice of canoeing venues will 
dramatically increase. 

There are some very good books available 
on canoeing. I recommend Living Canoeing by 
Alan Byde (British), This is Canoeing by J & R 
Farrance (Australian), and Basic River Canoeing 
by RE McNair (American). 

Once you get the canoeing ‘bug’, weather 
maps, rainfall levels, and water generally, 
become much more interesting! • 

State Canoe Associations and their Boards of 
Canoe Education 

New South Wales Canoe Association, Secretary 
Cathie Holland, Sports House 157-161 Gloucester 
Street Sydney NSW 2000, (02) 241 3866. NSW Board 
of Canoe Education, Helen Brownlee, 5/14 Pearson 
Street Gladesville NSW 2111, (02) 560 3022. South 
Australian Canoeing Association, Secretary Peter 
Carter, 28 Rowells Road Lockleys SA 5032, (08) 43 
4298. SA Board of Canoe Education, Mike Taylor, 
70 Oakridge Rise Hackham 5163, (08) 382 3273. 
Tasmanian Canoe Association, Secretary Andrew 
Rust, 34 Water Street Ulverstone Tas 7315, (004) 25 
4284. Tas Board of Canoe Education, John Wilde, 
Upper McEwans Road Legana Tas 7251, (003) 30 
1639 Queensland Amateur Canoe Federation, 
Secretary Lesley Furner, 24 Malmrose Street Wishart 
Qld 4122, (07) 343 2546. Qld Board of Canoe 
Education, Ron Farquharson, 12 Margeret Street 
Alexandra Hills Qld 4157, (07) 207 2961. Victorian 
Amateur Canoe Association, Assistant Secretary Jill 
Prior, 1 Byrne Court Cheltenham Vic 3192, (03) 583 
4260. Vic Board of Canoe Education, Cary Pedicini, 
cA 140 Cotham Road Kew Vic 3101, (03) 80 6030. 
Western Australia Amateur Canoe Association, 
Secretary Hetty Snowball, 20 Stringybark Ramble 
Willerton WA 6155. WA Board of Canoe Education, 
Serge Gianatti, 57 Woodhall Street Stirling WA 6021. 
Australian Canoe Federation, Secretary Joan 
Morison, 217 Oyster Bay Road Como NSW 2226, (02) 
528 7141. 

Yvonne McLaughlin (see Contributors in Wild no 7) is Wild's 
contributing editor for canoeing. She has been paddling for eight 
years and is an instructor with the Victorian Board of Canoe 




ASTRO 


This harness was designed by Geoff Wayatt for all 
mountaineering situations. When a mountaineer falls 
down a crevasse or aid climbs a big wall he needs a 
harness that is more than merely lightweight, simple and 
convenient. Compare the following attributes with the 
alternatives and make your choice: 1 One size fits all 
waist and leg sizes. 2 Buckle system is interchangeable 
from left to right. 3 Climbing rope ties directly to harness. 
4 Allows for two hammer holsters at hips. 5 10 cm wide 
waistband protects kidneys during awkward backward 
falls. 6 Optional waist tie only, when sleeping on narrow 
ledges. 7 Lighter than a Whillans harness, 600 g with 
two holsters. 8 Unique three-position loading; waist, 
pelvis and thighs. Superior for hanging belays, 
prussiking and falling. 9 Convenient toilet use without 
disassembly. Great for big walls, high altitude and ladies! 
MOUNTAIN RECREATION 
Professional Mountaineers P0 Box 204 
Wanaka New Zealand Phone 7330 

School of mountaineering, Mount Aspiring National Park. 
Makers and distributors of equipment by Wayatt & Co. 


Sea Eagle inflatable canoes can run rocky 
drops that would destroy conventional boats. 
Sea Eagles are tough, manoeuvreable and 
very portable. Store them in a cupboard, carry 
them by car or plane and pack them into 
remote rivers. 

Write for the Sea Eagle catalogue of inflatable canoes, 
river rafts, tenders and dive boats. 

Wild Country 59 Woolley Street Dickson ACT 2602 
Telephone (062) 47 4539. Also distributors of Alp Sports 
clothing, Kazama skis, Meindl footwear, Sierra Designs 
tents and Wombat snow shoes. 


NEW IMPROVED VALVES 
AND STRONGER FABRICS 
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John Bally, 27, has spent most of his adult life 
at Monash University studying physics and 
environmental science. Constant student 
poverty encouraged him to start making 
outdoor gear for his own use and for pocket 
money. He has walked, skied and kayaked 
extensively with the Monash Bushwalking Club. 
After leaving university John worked part-time 
at Nordic Ski & Backpacking in the Melbourne 
suburb of Murrumbeena and is now a 
meteorologist with the Melbourne weather 
bureau. 

Neil Blundy has been carting rucksacks 
around the mountains of Victoria, Tasmania, 
New South Wales and New Zealand for 12 years 
and particularly enjoys extended walks in 
remote areas. He is also a keen cross country 



skier and rockclimber, having been introduced 
to both activities whilst a member of Melbourne 
University Mountaineering Club. 

Neil and his wife Mary own and operate The 
Wilderness Shop, a specialist gear shop in the 
Melbourne suburb of Box Hill, but ever- 
increasing demands of business and the arrival 
of son David have limited recent outdoor 
activities. However David, instead of being left 
to mind the shop, is being trained for more 
strenuous activities, and has already managed 
a ‘bushwalk’ in the Warrumbungle Ranges in 
New South Wales. 

Ian Charles was born in 1958 and began 
bushwalking soon after. A more recent interest 
in ski touring and rockclimbing led him to start 
making his own clothing and equipment about 
five years ago. Work as a guide with Blue 
Mountains Expeditions in 1981 provided ample 
opportunity to develop his rucksack designs, 


which are now assembled to augment an 
income from casual work for the New South 
Wales National Parks and Wildlife Service and 
the Sydney bushwalking shop Mountain 
Equipment. 

Ian has just completed a diploma course in 
Environmental Studies and he now hopes to 
become more fully involved with the activities 
of wilderness preservation groups. 

Tony Cunneen has been getting lost in the 
Australian wilderness for 15 years. For a time 
he worked as a tour guide in Europe and was 
able to get lost on a professional basis. He 
scared himself into becoming suburban while 
climbing in Wales, England, Norway and 
Austria, and in Canada when cringing in terror 
of the bears. 

Tony has written (and had published) ‘pages 
of nonsense’ in England and Australia, and an 
interest in obscurity has led him to becoming 
passionate about minor explorers. These days 
he teaches at Chatswood. 

Tad Janocinski, born in Poland, came to 
Australia in 1980. He became interested in 
photography as a schoolboy and developed his 
skill at a Polish university where he graduated 
in geography and was able to take part in 
several scientific expeditions to the mountains 
of Europe and Asia. He then became 
scenographer to a ballet company, in some of 
whose performances his photographic slides 


were matched with the music as vital parts of 
the overall presentation. 

Tad’s nature photography searches for 
metaphorical reflections of reality, often with 
close-ups and macro-photography, using a 
small depth of field or an emphasized blurred 
background, a style that helps him allude to the 
unreality of this world. He strives to present in 
his photographs the convergence of two 
meanings — an identifiable document of the 
objective reality and the recording of personal 
experiences that cover reflections, ways of 
thinking, impressions and wishes. He believes 
in the principle of ‘pure’ photography so uses 
a rich, but not sophisticated, range of 
equipment that includes F3 and FM Nikon and 
lenses from eight to 600 millimetre, preferably 
wide angle and macro. 

George Seddon, who is Director of 
Environmental Studies at the University of 
Melbourne, began bushwalking in his ’teens in 
the Australian Alps, and over the years has been 
lucky enough to climb many mountains, 
including Mt Wilhelm in Papua New Guinea, Mt 
Banahoa in the Philippines, the Sichuan Alps 
in western China on the Tibetan border, and in 
the Sierra Nevada of western USA. He took up 
white water kayaking in his mid-fifties and has 
toured most of the rivers of south-eastern 
Australia, much preferring it to lawn bowling. 
He is currently writing a book about the Snowy 
River from source to mouth. 
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In this exclusive 
Wild feature, 
Tim Macartney- 
Snape gives his 
account of the 
climb, by a 
major new route 
on the North 
Face. Achieved 
without artificial 
oxygen and 
under unusually 
difficult 
conditions by a 
small expedition 
(none of whom 
had previously 
been over 8,000 
metres), it was 
a victory over 
the odds and a 
landmark for 
Australian 
mountaineering. 


• MY SKIS HISSED SOFTLY AS I SKIED OUT 
from Qomolangma’s (the Tibetan name for 
Mt Everest) shadow and into the light of 
an autumn moon. The world of the upper 
Rongbuk Glacier was tropical by 
comparison with the world of the North 
Face, the air, thicker and warmer, brushed 
against my face like a warm caress. 

i was off the mountain, we had done it. 
And although the others were still on the 
face I knew that they would come down 
safely; the mountain was letting us go and 
I had a feeling of respectful goodwill 
towards it. During the climb I had not 
always felt that way. 

Behind, the North Face was in shadow, 
a common condition. In front was the 
fairytale world of the upper Rongbuk, 



bathed in moonlight. Our crevasse-free 
highway (the highest regular ski run on 
earth?) dipped down and round the west 
spur of Changtse to Camp One where 
Narayan and Tenzing were waiting with hot 
food and smiling faces. 

The moments following a big climb are 
the purest and sweetest of all. Months of 
anxiety, pain and discomfort are suddenly 
over; the monomania which possessed 
you at the expense of so many valuable 
thoughts evaporates and the senses it 
sharpened are let loose to experience the 
present without any restrictions. 

My mind and body felt cleansed, peace 
was mine: my attention was at last 
completely free to see where I was. 
Khumbutse and Lingtren, those exquisite 
peaks of wind-sculpted ice, glowed against 
a multitude of stars. Venus shone like a 
miniature moon and the cusp of the Lhola 
greeted the Milky Way in a symbolic 
transition from earth to the stars. 

There is an awesome feeling of power 
surrounding Qomolangma. I think you can 
sense it as you approach it from any 
direction, and that night the feeling was 
strong. The great valleys that drained the 
mountain came alive in my mind. From the 
valleys of the Khumbu I could smell 
juniper, azalea and the dank earth of the 
rhododendron forests — and Sherpa 
villages and monasteries so ingeniously 
and sympathetically suited to their 
surroundings; the miraculous peaks, 

Greg Mortimer, with prayer flags, on the roof of the 
world and, above, recuperating from snow blindness 
in precarious 'Camp 1.8'. Macartney-Snape 
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Thamserku, Ama Dablam, Taweche, 
Kangtaiga — it all came clear in my mind. 
So did the sharply contrasting features of 
the valley below me. In the lower Rongbuk 
the earth’s skeleton is exposed in all its 
colours, textures and patterns. During the 
day the air is so clear, the light so bright 
and the sky so dark that the rock-strewn 
landscape jumps up at you, vividly vibrant 
and alive. These and other images derive 
from something that is greater than the 
sum of its parts, something that really 
gives reverence to the Mother Goddess of 
the Earth. 

The others on the face were constantly 
in my mind. Lincoln and Greg had made 
it down to Camp Three, Andy was with 
Geof at Camp Two. ‘It’s only dangerous 



There is an 
awesome 
feeling of 
power 

surrounding 

Qomolangma. 

while people are up there’, was one of our 
doctor’s profundities, but this time I felt 
they were safe. The dangers that had been 
so prevalent lower on the face at the 
beginning of the climb were gone. Every 
mountain changes once you have climbed 
on it, but the change on this one was more 
than just one of perception. 

At the beginning, when the monsoon 
storms would regularly leave snow lying 
deep on the face, it was menacingly 
dynamic. There seemed to be no part of 
the lower face that was totally immune 
from avalanches; their power and scale 
made us comically insignificant. 

In retrospect, the end of September and 
the few days afterwards are quite 
amusing: at the time their serious side was 
foremost in our minds. 

During our first foray on to the face we 
had fixed some 600 metres of rope up an 
alarmingly large and consistently steep 
snow slope. Unable to find a suitable site 
for Camp Two, we had dumped some gear 
at the top of the fixed ropes. In the 
bergschrund at the bottom of the face 
there was an ice cave overhung by 
formidable icicles. There we decided to 
stash our climbing gear — it would save 
having to carry it down to the next safe 
spot a long way down the glacier. We used 
Nordic skis to the foot of the face so were 
able to leave even our climbing boots 
there. Tut, tut. A monsoon storm ended 
that first brief foray and we made the first 
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of many retreats to the preferable 
ambience of Advance Base Camp, where 
the highest plants of the Rongbuk Glacier 
grew and probably the highest lawn in the 
world. 

Some of us returned to the bottom of 
the face on 2 September. Bits and pieces 
of gear from the top of the ropes were lying 
on an uncomfortably large amount of 
avalanche debris. The top rope was also 
sticking out from the jumbled blocks. The 
avalanche had missed our stash in the 
bergschrund and it appeared that nothing 
had changed much but, on searching and 
digging a metre or so, nothing could be 
found. 

Except for Simon, our intrepid journalist, 
who was busy despatching a story, all of 
us, four film crew, two Nepalis and five 
climbers, went up the next day to dig for 
our titanium axes, lightweight crampons, 
climbing boots, helmets, ascenders, 
harnesses and hardware. The sun was hot, 
and as it got hotter and the hole bigger, 
our hopes diminished. For six hours we 
dug and poked — it was hard labour at 
6,200 metres. Jim tried divining for it, using 
some aluminium pack staves, but the 
unbelievers cast so much doubt on the 
attempt that it could not work, and in the 


evening we went home with empty and 
blistered hands. 

A lot of the gear was dear to us. Its loss 
was a difficult reality to face up to, but we 
began to realize that most of us could 
make do with gear borrowed from the film 
crew, harnesses could be improvised, and 
that less hardware made for a cleaner 
ascent. The only problem was my feet, 
because no one else had feet as large as 
mine. Luckily Greg came up with some 
overboots that fitted over my Asolo Nordic 
double boots, and I discovered that 
Footfangs, those rigid and very solid 
crampons, fitted them perfectly. I still 
wondered whether I could escape 
frostbite. We had at least come closer to 
our ideal of being a lightweight expedition. 

The face was still in its dynamic stage, 
and we desperately needed the 
psychological and practical boost of a 
‘bomb-proof’ site for Camp Two. 

The bottom section of our route was 
steeper and more dangerous than we had 
expected. The Americans had considered 
it during their attempt in 1982 but decided 
it was too difficult. Some of them were 
back this year to attempt the North Ridge, 
and I had gone down to their Base Camp 
to glean any information from them. Jim 



Wickwire, one of their leading climbers, 
was extremely forthcoming with the 
considerable knowledge he possessed, 
and was sufficiently impressed to describe 
our projected route as a Yugoslav or 
Czech route. In Flimalayan terms that is 
quite a compliment. 

After some hard and worrying climbing, 
the Camp Two of our dreams was finally 
found. The crux pitch, a steep ice- 
encrusted corner of rotten rock, had been 
climbed by Greg (again!) after a harrowing 
night he and Geof had spent at 1.8, a very 
temporary ‘camp’ established as a 
stepping stone to Camp Two. Their small 
tent, which teetered on an even smaller 
ledge, was flattened by constant spindrift 
avalanches. 

Camp Two was different. Its 
invulnerability to even the biggest 
avalanche had been witnessed by Lincoln 
who had just begun to dig the snow cave 
entrance. Greg and I were bringing loads 
from 1.8 up the ropes when it happened. 

It caught me completely unawares. 

High on the face a dull roar had attracted 
my attention and I saw a kilometre-wide 
explosion of billowing snow. I just saw it 
shoot over the 200 metre ice cliff in the 
Great Couloir, making it shrink in 
comparison, before it was upon me with 
a force that meant business. A hurricane- 
force wind blasted fine snow at me and I 
winced in expectation of a bone-breaking 
larger particle but it never came. After the 
longest 30 seconds of my life I was snap 
frozen and the pummelling ended. 

The mist settled; I yelled to Greg, ‘Are 
you OK?’ 

‘Yeah, I think so. Are you?’ 

‘I think so . . .’ 

From then on we avoided climbing later 
than mid-morning. 

Above Camp Two, there was white 
limbo, a hideously unnerving stretch of 
low-angled snow. We ran out of rope there, 

A kilometre-wide 
explosion of 
billowing snow. 

and the wind started to blow all the snow 
away, turning the mountain into something 
more like what we had expected. It also 
forced us back to the vegie pots of 
Advance Base. 

We had finished the fixing, it was time 
to recuperate and start psyching ourselves 
for the next part, the summit push. 

There had been a remarkable change 
in the weather. The high winds brought dry, 
cold air, the once-flooded stream at 
Advance Base stayed frozen all day and 
plants shrivelled to dust. The cold we had 
expected all along had finally come. 

Then we had visitors who came to stay 
for a while. The Sino-German glaciological 
team was a very friendly, interested group 
of people and they had some amazing 
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instruments. One gadget measured the 
temperature of distant objects, so they 
were able to tell us the temperature on the 
mountain. It was not very encouraging. 

It was better when they were able to 
settle an argument that threatened to mar 
the good karma of an expedition that had 
had fewer arguments than it ate grams of 
meat (except for the shamefully 
carnivorous Chinese). The argument was 
over whether the glacier was considered 
a slow-moving one. In precise, technical 
detail, which made everyone who thought 
themselves experts never mention the 
subject again, we were told that it was 
indeed a slow glacier. Our lost equipment 
could take 70 years to come out at the 
bottom in that case! Mallony and Irvine still 
have ten years to go. 

The wind really worried us. We made 
one thwarted attempt to go up but it was 
teasing us, and we retreated from Camp 
Two despondent and very frustrated. 

The hardest part of climbing a mountain 
like Everest is the waiting for something 
that is totally unpredictable and over which 
you have no control. You have to maintain 
the burning drive to succeed when doubt 
can quell the hottest of desires. The key 
is to relax. Narayan and Tenzing with their 
approach to catering with the little food we 
had left, and their constant good humour, 
helped a lot. So did the skiing. We were 
fully acclimatized and skiing had become 
the exhilirating pleasure it normally is. 

The wind began to die, so on 
28 September we went to Camp Two. We 
stayed there for two days and the doubts 
and frustration crept back again. On 1 
October calmness came and we left Camp 
Two for the high ground, but Geof had to 
turn back after getting a severe headache 
and dizzy spells. It was a sad moment as 
we watched him drop down the ropes 
alone. 

From the end of the ropes at 7,400 
metres we climbed unroped. Greg and I 
found a perfect bivvy site inside a 
crevasse for Camp Three; it had been a 
short day but we could not pass this place 
up. We dug a large ledge and settled in to 
our cathedral-like surroundings. We felt 
good. 

The next day was the day of the Great 
Couloir. It is a massive feature and we 
were lucky all its soft snow had been 
blown away. A hard crust extended up it 
most of the way and crampons crunched 
in perfectly without breaking through. It 
was a long, long way to climb using one 
technique; my ankles ached and my feet 
had a tendency to slip out of the boots. 
Late afternoon came and we still had 
plenty of ground to cover. It was blustery 
and exceedingly cold. 

• 

So this is 8,000 metres! You get cold 
and you can’t warm up; the cold drives me 
on to seek shelter. Instinctively my 
attention focuses on a snowy shoulder out 
to the left, off route but in the sun. I go 
there and it’s warm. Thank God for my 
down suit. I pull the hood down and feebly 
start digging a ledge. Greg arrives, then 


Lincoln Hall and Tim Macartney-Snape 


Dunagirt in the Garwhal Himalaya of India. 

It was the first all-Australian expedition ti 
attempt a major Himalayan peak. 


size of it — is as important as the physical 
conditioning which you need to deal with the cold, 
fatigue and high altitude. Rockclimbing is an 


Bad weather and inexperience proved intense experience which la 


formidable obstacles. The expedition was al 


t offers nothing to compare with t' 


to retreat, its objective unrealized, when two of its commitment needed to spend a month 01 


total 


strongest members, Tim Macartney-Snape.and 
Lincoln Hall, saw a break in the weather and made 
a dash for the summit. 

They were successful, but the price was high; 
Lincoln lost the tips of two toes to frostbite. 

Since then, Tim and Lincoln have visited several 
other world-rartking summits. Their most recent 
high-altitude destination was Annapurna II in 
Nepal. (See article in Mid no 11.) 

Trevor L#vis caught thpm as they were 
preparing for the North Face of Mt Everest. 

How did you start climbing? 


Lincoln. I had nc 


mountain. 

Why did you decide to climb Everest? 

Tim. When we climbed Mt Artyemaquen in 1981 
we considered other climbs we might do in China 
and thought, 'Why not Everest from the Tibetan 
side?' 

For you, Everest is ‘just another mountain 1 ? 

Lincoln. Sure; I know that in climbing circles 
there is a widely-held view that Everest isn’t arch 
a big deal. To us, though, it presents a major 
challenge. We’ll be climbing a new route and that 
represents a psychological barrier to overcome. 


with; friends and teachers at school 
— I went along for the ride, i started climbing 
when I was 15. When I wentjoUniversity h]oined 
the mountaineering club 
every week-end. 

Tim. I Came to climbing as part of a general love 
of the outdoors. I went to Timbertop and did a lot 
of bushwalking and skiing, but being # Timbertop 
s only the catalyst — the urge to get ‘ 


to goifjimbing, to begin' We'll be climbing alpine-style, which means total 


reliance on our own resources. We'll be pushing 
^ ■Bta onal limits, and that’s what it's all about. 
. . Tim. Our Everest will be a 98-year-old 

wasjOilmbing grandmother's Kosciusko. 

Will there be life after Everest? 

Tim. I hope to go for smaller but more technical 
climbs; Mt Kenya, for instance. I’d like to devote 
more attention to climbing and lessio logistics. 
Lincoln. For example, this Everest trio 


outdoors was already there. I didn't start technical involve three months on the mountain itself, a 


rockclimbing until I went to university and joined well 
the mountaineering club. 

Could you imagine, at that stage, that you 
would end up climbing Everest? 

Tim. Certainly not! My interest in 
mountaineering, as opposed to rockclimbing,’ grew 
t of my walking experience. I first 


fund-raising t 
of your life. 

Tim. Climbing is 
existence. 

In recent times there has been much 
concern about the toll which has been taken 


ct the be-all and end-all of 


can only take you so far. Mountaineering 
logical next step. 

What did you get up to in New Zealand? 

Lincoln. I spent three climbing seasons in Nev 

Zealand; Tim spent. 

the Maclnnes Ridge 
South Face of Mt Hicks — it was supposed to 




Tim. Certainly. The mega-mountaineering 
expeditions of the past caused untold damage. 
The high-altitude juniper forests of the Everest 
region were totally destroyed to provide fuel for 
We climbed Nazomi by climbing expeditions, along with their hundreds of 
did an early ascent of the porters and guides and camp followers. All of the 
base camps are marked by huge rubbish dumps; 


.. We climbed the South anl which is totally unnecessary since glaciers m 


East Ridges of Cook. 

Tim. The East Ridge was just a nice climb. 

How do you see the difference between 
mountaineering and rockclimbing? 

Tim. Mountaineering is a total experience. m 


perfect waste disposal systems. 

Is the situation likely to improve? 

Lincoln. The trend is being reversed. The 
government in Nepal has cracked down on 
firewood use in the Everest region, for example. 


Lincoln. Specialist rockclimbers are pretty That may be only a token gesture but at least it 


Bingle-mfflded; many of thenT3hgLd 
mountaineering requires no skill, only® lot of hr 
work and willingness to expose yourself 
objective danger. 

Tim. But there's more psychology 
mountaineering compared to rockclimbing ' 

problems a . 

training. 

Lincoln. A big mountain presents a vast 
problery which can only be solved piece by piece. 


demonstrates an awareness of the problem. 

Tim. Change in that direction must come with 
a different attitude to the climbing itself. The old 
view of mountains as objects to be conquered 
goes with a mercenary attitude towards the 
environment. I prefer to work with nature rather 
solved mainly by intensive physical than against it; to go with the flow. If you approach 
the mountain with that philosophy you can't be 
unaware of your impact on the environment. • 
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The North Face of Mt Everest beyond Changtse, left, 
and above the upper Rongbuk Glacier. The route taken 
and camps are marked. The pre-World War Two British 
attempts, the 1960 Chinese ascent, and the more 
recent solo ascent by Reinhold Messner were based 
on the North/North-east Ridge, frequently on its west 
side. British climbers Peter Boardman and Joe Tasker 
disappeared recently on the, as yet, unclimbed North¬ 
east Ridge, which joins the North Ridge. A large 
Japanese expedition has climbed the North Face 
somewhat right of the Australian route. The West 
Ridge, first climbed by an American expedition in 1963, 
was the scene of the Australian tragedy described on 
page 33. Macartney-Snape 

Andy, but Lincoln is still down in the couloir 
— he is having trouble with cold hands 
and feet. Up here, the pain of the cold is 
the worst thing. Our Super Diamond tent 
just fits on the ledge and we pile in, all four 
of us. It is very cramped so I cook with the 
door open, the stoves teetering on the 
snow. It is a bad night but being horizontal 
is all that matters. 

In the morning it takes four hours to get 
going. We traverse into the head of the 
couloir; bad snow. Greg and I are in a 
quandary about the route ahead; from 
below it all looks difficult but there is a 
ramp to the right that is in the sun and that 
is where we go. 

The climbing is absorbing and serves 
to concentrate my mind, and I become 


more aware and confident. It is mixed 
ground, bad snow on poor rock. Keep 
going, it won’t go on for ever. I feel very 
insecure, my crampons are not made for 
climbing rock. Greg asks for a rope and 
I welcome the opportunity to have a rest. 
Untangling a rope at that altitude is quite 
a test of my patience. Greg climbs 
through, up the remaining steep snow 
which is horrible. We rest at the top of the 
wall. 

Suddenly, Andy appears. He pleads for 
a rope but he is out of reach. I tell him he 
has climbed the hard part. Lincoln, he 
says, has turned back, the cold being too 
much for his feet and hands. One of Andy’s 
crampons is broken. 

It is 3 pm. Greg and I push on and Andy 
follows after tying his crampons together. 
The sun, bright in a clear sky, is heading 
for the horizon much faster than we seem 
to be heading for the top. Three hundred 
metres to go, and every metre is a major 
obstacle up here. Gusts of wind get 
stronger. Near the top I decide to head for 
the West Ridge. I’m thinking of the descent 
during darkness — ‘make it as easy as 
possible’. 

Suddenly the top appears just ahead. 
It is hard to believe, but I wait for Greg and 


do some filming of him coming up. 

Looking at the world in the evening light 
is quite an emotional experience. We walk 
to the summit, no human artefacts here, 
just wind-blown snow. I am surprised to be 
looking down at Lhotse and Makalu — 
they are far below. I feel sad being above 
them. Their summits seem unattainable 
when you walk below their faces; now the 
mystery has gone it will be different. 

I turn on my tape recorder and record 
a few words, no grand speech but a few 
heart-felt words about wilderness 
conservation in Australia, uranium 
mining . .. 

It is getting dark so we have to leave. 
Andy has not made it, but after a while we 
see him cautiously heading down. He 
must have come very close. 

Darkness descends and the wind picks 
up. • 

Tim Macartney-Snape has a string of successful Himalayan 
ascents to his credit including Dunagiri, Ama Dablam, 
Annapurna II and now Mt Everest, by an outstanding new route. 
This latest climb, and the style in which it was accomplished, 
has shown him to be a Himalayan climber of world class and 
possessing an unusual ability to adapt to the rigors of extreme 
altitude. He is a director of the adventure travel operator, 
Wilderness Expeditions. 

After an epic retreat from Camp Four, the rest of the team 
safely followed Macartney-Snape off the mountain, but sadly 
Andy Henderson had been frostbitten and was to later lose large 
parts of his fingers. 




The ‘other Australian 
expedition’s’ daring 
and tragic attempt 
on Mt Everest; 
by Chris Baxter. 


The 

West 

Ridge 


• WHEN THE FIRST AUSTRALIAN EVEREST 
Expedition achieved its outstanding 
success on the North Face of Mt Everest, 
most Australians were unaware that 
another Australian expedition was also at 
work on the world’s highest peak. It was 
only when the tragic deaths, less than a 
week later, of Craig Nottle and Fred From 
on Mt Everest’s West Ridge caused ‘the 
other expedition’ to make headlines in the 
Australian Press that many Australians 
realized that there were two expeditions. 
Unlike the North Face climb, the West 
Ridge route was tackled without 
substantial sponsorship, a support team or 
the use of extensive fixed ropes. 

The Everest West Ridge 1984 
Expedition was organized and led by Peter 
Hillary, son of Sir Edmund Hillary who 
made the first ascent of Mt Everest in 
1953. A veteran of several ambitious but 
unsuccessful Himalayan expeditions, 
Hillary was accompanied by fellow New 
Zealander Kim Logan, who was on his first 
visit to the Himalayas. Logan is widely 
recognized as New Zealand’s most 
brilliant alpinist with a number of futuristic 
new routes to his credit. 

The expedition also included four 
Australians. Queenslander Fred From, a 
close friend of Hillary, was on his third 
Himalayan expedition with Hillary. 
Although none of these attained its goal, 
From went to over 8,000 metres on each, 
making him Australia’s most experienced 
mountaineer at high altitude, and he and 
Hillary had earlier made a successful 
team on some of the hardest climbs in the 
New Zealand Alps. The rest of the team 
was made up by three promising, and 
somewhat younger, Australian alpinists, 
Rod Mackenzie, Jon Muir and Craig Nottle 
— the self-styled International Turkey 
Patrol. The ITP members had been to the 
Himalayas only once before when they 
made a dazzling ascent of a difficult route 
on the relatively low peak Changabang. 
They had not done a major climb with the 
New Zealanders or From. The West Ridge 
expedition could not, therefore, be 
regarded as a team in the same way as 
the North Face expedition was. 

The ITP joined Hillary’s team after 
deaths on Makalu in 1983 robbed the 1984 
expedition of two key members, as 
reported in Wild no 12. The ITP, which 
originally also included Mark Moorhead 
who was killed on Makalu in 1983, had 
achieved outstanding alpine ascents in 


New Zealand and, particularly, in Europe. 
Muir is regarded by many as Australia’s 
most brilliant alpinist and certainly 
Australia’s leading exponent of both solo 
rockclimbing and solo alpinism. 

In an interview with Wild, leader Hillary 
described how the expedition, which 
approached Mt Everest (8,848 metres) by 
Nepal, had established four camps on the 
mountain. The fourth and final camp was 
established at 7,900 metres, some 900 
metres below the summit. It had been 
hoped to have Camp Four higher, but 
steep ground immediately above the site 



Fred From 


selected meant that it would have been 
well over 8,000 metres before another 
suitable site could be found. At such an 
altitude physical recovery from the 
exertion of climbing would not have been 
possible. 

The entire team spent the night of 
8 October at Camp Four after a day of 
superb weather. Hillary said that to this 
point the expedition had been a very happy 
one and everything had gone perfectly. He 
said they had been able to achieve ‘an 
incredibly successful acclimatization’ and 
having regard to this, and the fact that they 
were able to maintain an ascent rate of 100 
metres an hour, he was ‘absolutely 
confident that at least some (members) of 
the expedition would get to the top’, 


certainly From and Logan who were going 
particularly well. He added that the whole 
team had ‘ample experience to cope’ with 
the terrain encountered and ‘certainly 
seemed to be doing so'. 

After what Hillary described as a 
‘reasonable night’ at Camp Four, the team, 
except for Mackenzie who was not feeling 



Craig Nottle. Photo Russell Crow 


well and remained in camp, headed for the 
summit. The wind, however, had picked up, 
and at 8,140 metres Hillary, Muir and 
Nottle decided to return, unroped, to Camp 
Four. From and Logan decided to go on. 
About 100 metres above camp Nottle must 
have tripped and fallen to his death from 
what Hillary described as a ‘perfect 
35°-40° crampon slope’. His two 
companions did not witness the fall. 

From a difficult step at about 8,200 
metres the lead pair looked back to see, 
to their horror, movement down the side 
of the ridge. Thinking they’d seen two 
bodies, they immediately began to 
descend. Within 20 or 30 metres of the 
very place Nottle must have fallen, From 
slipped on a patch of ice in the snow and 
he, too, plunged to his death. 

The attempt was abandoned and the 
four survivors left the mountain. • 

Chris Baxter, editor and publisher of Wild, has climbed in 
Australia, New Zealand, Europe and North America and has 
been prominent in Australian climbing circles for about 20 
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Tony Cunneen traces 
his explorer ancestors’ 
footsteps in the Blue 
Mountains. 



• HAVE YOU EVER HAD A DREAM, A SECRET 
ambition you’ve harboured for 20 years or 
so? Perhaps you’ve wanted to climb a 
mountain, join the Foreign Legion or enter 
a Tibetan Llamistry. Whatever it is, you 
never seem to manage it. Well, I dreamt 
of being an explorer — to enter the 
wilderness and find a way through it. 

Maybe it was in my blood. After all, I 
was hopelessly fascinated by my convict 
ancestor — Samuel Thorley. What was he 
like? What did he do? I could find little 
recorded about him. His son, however, 
seems to have been quite a lad. For the 
three years before 1820 he’d thrashed his 
way about the awful wilderness to the 
north-west of Sydney, trying to find the 
‘Route to the North’. By plotting an 
overland track to the upper Hunter valley 
he’d received a grant of land away from 
the crowded Sydney Settlement. I’d thrill 
to read his name listed as a member of 
the different official and private expedi¬ 
tions which left the Hawkesbury River at 
Windsor. To open up the north they’d over¬ 
come heat, thirst, hunger and their fear of 
the aborigines. In August 1983 I indulged 
my dream and set out to retrace their 
footsteps. 

It took a fair amount of work just to 
organize the trip. No one seemed very in¬ 
terested in joining me on a 320 kilometre 
walk, so I resigned myself to doing it alone. 
Other people’s reactions ranged from wall¬ 
eyed incomprehension to a cloying form 
of gushing emotion. I endured embarrass¬ 
ing speeches about ‘the search for the 
Australian Soul’ or, even worse, ‘White 
Roots’. Such sentiments were wonderful 

The author resting after his climb from Webbs Creek 
and 'about to get lost’. Above, hand and weapon 
stencils made by the Darkinung tribe of aborigines 
near Webbs Creek. All photos Tony Cunneen 
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over the port and cigars but bore little rela¬ 
tion to the coming ordeal. 

But I plugged away at it, trying out 
various diets based on muesli and 
spaghetti, then getting sore knees as I 
crawled over the sea of maps spread over 
my lounge-room floor. By day I prowled 
round Lane Cove with a pack full of bricks. 
At night I slept in a tent in my parents’ back 
yard. If nothing else, I was laying the foun¬ 
dation of an enduring reputation for eccen¬ 
tricity. A friend drove me along the Putty 
Road to reconnoitre the route. Along the 
way we stashed food in three caves at 
what we hoped would be weekly intervals 
on the coming walk. I intended to resupp¬ 



ly myself from these caches. All that re¬ 
mained was to put on my boots and go. 

I set out from Wisemans Ferry a week 
later. 

It’s difficult to recall the first days in an 
ordered fashion. I walked west-north-west 
along Webbs Creek, yet can remember on¬ 
ly seemingly unrelated experiences: the 
crack of whip birds echoing from deep 
within the gorge, ghost gums standing 
silent in the morning mist, chestnut horses 
galloping through an isolated poplar plan¬ 
tation and the nights spent shivering as the 
damp chilled my sleeping bag. 

For five days I followed the narrow 
ravine of Webbs Creek, away from civiliza¬ 
tion, floundering awkwardly through the 
wilderness. On my third day, slogging 
along the creek bed, I blundered into 
quicksand. Within seconds I was in deep- 
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ly and had to grab hold of rocks to save 
myself. The experience left me feeling 
shakily vulnerable to the threat of the 
bush. Singleton seemed an impossible 
distance away. 

At night I could feel the loneliness as 
acutely as if it were a physical pain. I’d curl 
up on a bed of dry leaves beneath a rock 
overhang to escape the dew. A fire in the 
mouth of the shelter shut out the dark. Ly¬ 
ing there, reading, or simply listening to the 
murmurings of the forest, I had to keep a 
tight rein on my imagination. If my mind 
wandered too freely there was nothing to 
bring it back. 

The final push from the headwaters of 
Webbs Creek to the Devils Hole and my 
first food drop was to have been a triumph. 
The first section completed! 

I planned to start the day by climbing 
the rock walls above the creek. Then I’d 
meander along the ridge tops until I reach¬ 
ed an old four-wheel-drive track which led 
to the Putty Road just north of Colo 
Heights. With a clear blue sky, pleasantly 
warm weather and the wildflowers in 
bloom, it would be a day to savour. It 
should have been but it wasn’t. Instead, for 
no good reason, I got lost. 

All went well until I started climbing. On 
the rock my legs shook with fear. My relief 
on reaching the top was such that I simp¬ 
ly wandered off, enjoying the wildflowers 
and the view. Thus with my head in the 
clouds I walked off my route. 

It took hours to find my way out. Ridges 
seemed to head off in every direction and 
there were no definite features to use for 
bearings. My imagination conjured up all 
sorts of malignant spirits who rumpled the 
landscape around me as I plodded 
through it. In the end, I simply walked 
west, negotiating any obstacle, until I 
came to the narrow, sandy scar which was 
the track. I was too tired to be happy. Slog¬ 
ging along in the late afternoon I told 

I was laying 
the foundation 
of an enduring 
reputation for 
eccentricity. 

myself that this was the adventure I had 
been seeking. I had experienced 
something of the panic which the bush 
can cause. In the evening my only human 
contact was the roar of trucks drifting over 
from the distant Putty Road. Such was my 
mental state that even this was a comfort. 

I rested at the Devils Hole for two days 
then pushed on north. After three more 
days’ walking I came to the Woomerah 
Mountains. 

This range led me to a peculiar piece 
of land — a series of shallow, swampy 


valleys known as Mellong. Here I cut the 
early explorers’ route to the north. My 
ancestor, Phillip Thorley, travelled through 
here in 1817 as well as opening up the road 
in the 1820s. In 1819 John Howe led the 
first successful full traverse to the upper 
Hunter. I carried a copy of his journal with 
me. From Mellong onwards I tried to 
recreate his journey, checking his bear¬ 
ings, using his landmarks, trying to get in¬ 
to his mind. The landscape had changed 
little since his time and I was able to iden¬ 
tify his ‘long swamps’ as well as the valley 
he called ‘Narang Wheeny’. In the excite- 


Kings Waterhole ‘where Howe and I camped 160 
years apart'. 

ment of discovery I walked a lot of extra 
distance. 

One night, 12 days out, I camped beside 
the same ‘large pond’ as Howe and 
Thorley had used. Now it’s called Kings 
Waterhole. I sat staring out over its still, 
black surface expecting to see bearded 
men in cabbage-tree hats walk out from 
the gums opposite. Just on dusk I stood 
up and shouted out Thorley’s name as if 
this would conjure the old bushman from 
his grave. These were the first words I had 
spoken in five days and the solitude had 
affected me a little. After a few days alone 
you start to talk to your billy; after a week 
or so it starts to answer back. 

Following the journal, I walked up 
through Putty, managing to cover 100 
kilometres in four days, until, like Howe 
and Thorley, J encountered the ‘creeks 
lagoons and rocks’ of the northern 
wilderness. The aborigines had told Howe 
that he’d never get through it alive and 
local farmers gave me much the same ad¬ 
vice. This was the terrain which had 
defeated at least three expeditions before 
1819. It nearly beat me as well. 

My last food cache had not been stored 
properly so I arrived in pouring rain to find 


most of it eaten by animals. For the final 
130 kilometres to Singleton I was left with 
only some muesli, tinned fish, pasta and 
tea. I got very hungry and learnt something 
of what it meant to be an explorer. Adver¬ 
sities, like hunger or the fall which broke 
my camera, simply became other aspects 
of the journey. As with the sight of the 
mountains or the sound of the birds, I got 
used to them. 

The country became too rough for me 
to follow Howe’s route exactly and lack of 
food forced me to move quickly, with only 
a few stops to enjoy a swim. Occasional¬ 


ly I came across rock paintings and carv¬ 
ings of the Darkinung tribe, the aborigines 
who had guided Howe through the moun¬ 
tains. In return, white men took their land. 

Eventually, however, I was allowed my 
moment of triumph. After three weeks’ 
walking, I stood high on the cliffs overlook¬ 
ing the Hunter valley. I stayed for hours 
staring at the endless blue hills, savour¬ 
ing that ‘once in a lifetime feeling’ of 
achievement. Next morning I walked down 
the road to Jerrys Plains. 

A day later I swaggered into Singleton 
feeling as if I was made of rawhide and 
catgut. Returning to civilization proved to 
be as great a shock as leaving it. Traffic 
noise w^s painful, crowds oppressive. At 
night I felt claustrophobic in the small hotel 
room. I even stretched out in front of the 
fire and played the local hero in the pub. 
Initially at least, I felt pretty pleased with 
myself. I thought a lot about the journey. 

I still do. 

It’s hard for me to put it into perspec¬ 
tive. Whatever else it was — hard, 
dangerous-or simply a waste of time — 
it was special to me to have retraced my 
great, great, great, great, grandfather’s ex¬ 
plorations. Already I’m looking for people 
to come with me on another trip. I’ll never 
do it alone again. • 
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Aftermath of the 
disastrous 1983 
Lorne-Otway, 
Victoria, bushfire 


















Victoria’s lower Snowy River offers relaxed 
paddling and plenty to see; by George Seddon. 




• THE SNOWY RIVER BETWEEN McKILLOPS 
Bridge and the Buchan River is one of the 
most popular canoe trips in south-eastern 
Australia, and deservedly so. The river has 
cut its valley nearly 1,000 metres below 
the Wulgulmerang Plateau — an outlier of 
the Monaro Tableland — so the scenery 
is spectacular, especially through the 
Tulloch Ard Gorge. It is also relatively 
dangerous, and quite unsuitable for 
beginners, who regularly get into 
difficulties. But there are some very 
attractive touring river sections in Victoria 
that can give much pleasure to relative 
novices, older people or families with 
young children. Such places are rarely 
described because the sport is often 
directed towards the thrill seeker and 
white water enthusiast. For this reason, 
the Snowy-below-Buchan, which has 
much to offer, is generally neglected. I 
shall try to give a brief account of the river 
and its natural history for those who may 
be tempted to canoe at a leisurely, 
observant and reflective pace that allows 
them to learn something about the world 
around them, rather than to dash through 
it with all possible speed. 

Maps. Orbost, Murrindal (both 
1:100,000), Bairnsdale (1:250,000) — all 
National Mapping Authority topographic 
maps. 

The Orbost map is the most detailed. 
The Murrindal map covers the area to the 
north of the Buchan River. The Bairnsdale 

Lower Snowy scenes; rainforest near Wood Point and, 
above, sandy beaches like this one make attractive 
campsites. All photos George Seddon 


map covers a much greater area and is 
useful to see the local area in its broader 
regional setting. 

Access. 

In. The mouth of the Buchan River can 
be reached by car (without four-wheel- 
drive) by following an unsealed track off 
the Buchan-Orbost Road. Approaching 
from Orbost, cross the Buchan River and 
continue towards Buchan for 0.9 
kilometre. There are then two unsealed 
roads leading off to the north (right); the 
signpost reads ‘Moons Road’ and ‘Basin 
Road’. Follow the latter, which crosses the 
Murrindal River, then runs almost due east 
(the Old Basin Road) for three kilometres 
up a hill, down to a very shallow ford, then 
up a steep hill (Rocky Knob). There is then 
a clearly marked canoe track leading 
south (right) winding along and down a 
long spur to the mouth of the Buchan 
River. This is a Forests Commission track, 
and the Commission also maintains the 
little camping area at the Buchan mouth. 
(Note: if you approach from Buchan 
township, the turn-off is 3.8 kilometres 
down the Orbost Road. This approach 
implies that you have arranged to be 
picked up at the other end.) 

Out. The Buchan-Orbost Road is close 
to the river along much of the Bete Bolong 
Flats, and it is possible to get out almost 
anywhere, but for convenience, and to 
avoid unnecessary trespass, use a small 
road loop by the river left behind when the 
road was straightened. Driving from 
Orbost along the Buchan Road, the road 
leaves the Princes Highway and joins the 
river after a short detour. The road soon 
runs between the hills that mark the 
boundary of the flood-plain and the river. 
Then the flood-plain opens out again and 
the road forks (the left fork is sign-posted 
‘Bete Bolong’; the right fork is the Buchan 
Road). Shortly after the fork, and crossing 
a small stream, the road loop will be 
encountered on the east (right) side. It 
provides parking and good access to the 
river. The nearest house, on the other side 
of the road, is the property of John 
Vanderwarf; local residents generally 
prefer to know your movements, especially 
if you are leaving a car for a few days. 

Emergency access. At the mouth of 
the Buchan, the Snowy River is about 40 
metres above sea level, and at Bete 
Bolong about ten metres above sea level, 
but the forested hills around it rise steeply 
to well over 200 metres and access is 
therefore difficult. There are sign-posted 
Forests Commission tracks leading off the 
Buchan-Orbost Road, and three of them 
lead to the river: the Back Break Track, the 
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Long Point Track, and the Sandy Point 
Track. All of them require four-wheel-drive, 
and the final sections are very steep, 
treacherous after rain, and sometimes 
blocked by fallen trees. Vehicle access 
should therefore be attempted only in an 
emergency, but they offer a safe if rather 
long walk-out to the main road. There is 
only one vehicular route from the Buchan 
Road to the river, and that is on private 
property. The turn-off is marked ‘Adview’, 
about three kilometres north of the Sandy 
Point Track. It leads to two farmhouses by 
the river (proprietor: Roddy Kleinitz) by way 
of a locked gate. These two houses can 
be seen from the river in the course of a 
canoe trip, and they are the only houses 
to be seen throughout the journey. It is 
worth knowing that they are there in an 
extreme emergency, but do not otherwise 
intrude. 

There is no practicable access by road 
from the east side: the Garnett Track runs 
along the top of the ridge, but it is a steep 
climb up from the river, and a very long 
hike out to the* Yalmy Road. 

Perhaps the most striking characteristic 
of the Snowy through much of its course 
is that it is an antecedent river, which 
means that it had established its 
meandrine course before the uplift of the 
land around it, and was able to maintain 
it by cutting down as the land rose. This 
is especially apparent in the Snowy-below- 
Buchan, which tends generally south- 
south-east, but in a series of great loops 
that are typical of a river meandering 
across a flood-plain — as it probably was 
when this course was established. Sandy 
Point, Long Point and Wood Point are the 
extreme examples, especially Wood Point, 
where the river travels six kilometres to 
achieve one kilometre as the crow flies. 
These loops are aligned along a north- 
east/south-west trend followed by many of 
the major ridges and tributary streams 
(especially Wall Creek and the Sandy Point 
spur), so their alignment may also relate 
to zones of weakness in the underlying 
rocks. 

A second major feature of the river is 
the abundance of broad sandy beaches, 
a delight for swimming and camping. The 
sand is derived primarily from the 
weathering of the granites which 
predominate in the upper reaches of the 
river in New South Wales. Sandy Point 
offers good camping for a leisurely two- 
day trip: the mouth of Rocky Creek, and 
then Wood Point would make two good 
overnight stops for a lazy three-day trip, 
with time for some exploration on foot. 

There are no major rapids on this 
section of the river, and from Sandy Point 
downstream it is all flat water. There is a 
grade two rapid at Lucas Point, about one 
kilometre downstream from the Buchan 
mouth, and similar modest rapids at each 
bend to Adview farm. The river then 
narrows for two kilometres until it opens 
out again near Sandy Point. All of these 
rapids can easily be portaged by carrying 
the canoes across the sandy bars on the 
inside of the curve, and none of them is 


difficult unless the river is really high; 
above about 1.8 metres at McKillops 
Bridge. If the water is around 80 
centimetres at McKillops Bridge, you will 
ground on sand banks in places, but will 
still have an enjoyable paddle if you are 
not in a hurry. 

From the mouth of the Buchan to 
Orbost you will encounter five markedly 
different kinds of vegetation: three 
varieties of eucalypt forest, rainforest in 
the gullies along the river, and the great 
mahogany gums that line the banks from 
Bete Bolong to Mario. 


Even on this placid section of the river, the water level 
can rise rapidly, creating difficult canoeing. 

Three types of trees are of interest near 
to the river’s edge: the river peppermint, 
the Snowy River wattle, and the kanooka 
or water gum. The river peppermint is an 
elegant tree that is often around 25 metres 
high, and may reach 50 metres, with 
rather light and gracefully ‘weeping’ 
foliage and a clean white straight trunk 
except for a basal stocking of persistent 
fibrous bark. This tree is limited in 
distribution to the south-eastern coast of 
Australia. The aborigines of the Snowy 
River called it ‘wang-ngara’, and this name 
has been preserved in the Waygara State 
Forest which abuts the river from Buchan 
to Bete Bolong. The Snowy River wattle is 
virtually restricted to the vicinity of the 
river and its tributaries; it is very common 
around McKillops Bridge, further north on 
the river. The ‘leaves’ are narrow linear 
phyllodes. The profuse flowers consist of 
globular heads in short axillary racemes. 
Other wattles are also common along the 
sandy banks, especially the black wattle 
and silver wattle. Kanooka is found right 
at the water’s edge. The bark is smooth 
and greyish-white; it can be strikingly 
beautiful, as in a superb gnarled old tree 


in the Melbourne Botanic Gardens and 
near the Den of Nargun in Glenaladale 
National Park on the Mitchell River. The 
trees along the Snowy do not attain the 
great size and spreading, twisting trunks 
that the tree attains in small, sheltered 
gullies, but it is still a striking tree. The 
flowers are small, with five bright yellow 
petals around a central mass of fluffy 
stamens. 

The kanooka is not restricted to 
rainforest, but is a component of warm 
temperate rainforest. You will encounter 
many patches of rainforest along the river, 


especially where deep, sheltered gullies 
meet the river with an eastern or southern 
exposure. This is one of the delights of 
travelling by canoe, in that you gain access 
to many areas of pristine rainforest which 
very few people have the opportunity to 
visit. The dominant trees are the lillypilly 
with its dense crown of shining ovate- 
elliptic leaves drawn to a fine point, fluffy 
cream flowers and purplish, fleshy, berry¬ 
like fruit and the sweet pittosporum 
(common in Melbourne gardens and in the 
Dandenongs, where it has been 
introduced and run wild) — its glossy, 
crinkled leaves, fragrant cream flowers 
and orange berries are well known. Yellow- 
wood, mutton-wood are other trees of the 
rainforest. Creepers and climbers are very 
common, festooning the canopy; epiphytic 
plants, including orchids and ferns, grow 
on the trunks and swathe fallen logs. 

The ‘jungle’ is the most complex plant 
community in Victoria, and it is well worth 
learning more about it. Many 
conservationists are very vocal about the 
need To preserve rainforest, but 
remarkably few have any real knowledge 
of it. Near Wood Point on the west bank 
between two rainforest gullies there is a 
reserve containing a plant rare in Victoria, 
Symplocos stawellii. 
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Make ^bur Own Gear 

John Bally tells how. 



• ALTHOUGH SOME SKILL IS NECESSARY, IT 
is not as difficult as you might think to 
make your own outdoor equipment. 

Next time you visit your favourite 
outdoor shop, take a close look at the way 
the gear is made. Most of it is very simple. 
Commercial manufacturers operate in a 
competitive industry with high labour costs 
and cannot afford to make gear that is too 
complicated or specialized; they are 
forced to cut corners in putting together 
and finishing their products. 

With a bit of practice you can often do 
a better job at home and make the gear 
you want rather than the gear manu¬ 
facturers want to produce. But remember, 
it does take a little practice, so start on 
simple projects like stuff sacks, rucksack 
side-pockets or a pair of gaiters and 
graduate to more complicated gear as 
your skill improves. If you can’t work out 
how to make an item of equipment, simply 
visit your favourite shop and have a look 


at the way a manufacturer tackled the 
problem. Glossy catalogues are also good 
sources of ideas. Once you have seen 
what the industry has to offer, put together 
the best ideas and adapt the designs to 
suit your own needs. 

Apart from enthusiasm, which is 
indispensible for any self-motivated 
activity, the first thing you will need is a 
sewing machine. The average domestic 
machine just won’t do. Despite advertising 
claims, even expensive domestic 
machines are too flimsy for all but the 
lightest outdoor fabrics. If you are serious 
about making gear, it is well worth 
investing in a second-hand Singer 
industrial machine. There are many 
suitable models, but the 96K type is a 
pretty good all-round machine and can be 
picked up for around $100 in The Trading 
Post. If you don’t like the thought of a noisy 
industrial machine cluttering up your 
spare room, an old Singer treadle will 


Home-made Gore-Tex tunnel tent and its proud owner. 
John Bally collection 

handle most projects easily, if a little more 
slowly. These beautifully finished 
machines can be bought, in good 
condition, for about $50. Don’t worry about 
buying them second-hand, they were built 
to last (almost) forever and Singer 
maintains an unbelievably good stock of 
spare parts for machines built in this 
century. 

Finding raw materials is the greatest 
obstacle to be overcome. None of the new 
high-technology outdoor fabrics is made 
in Australia. Few companies import them 
and they usually attract high customs 
duties. 

Canvas and leather are the traditional 
materials for outdoor gear and canvas of 
excellent quality is made in Australia. It is 
available in weights from six ounces/ 
square yard to about 18 ounces/square 
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Make a Day Pack 


• THIS DAY PACK COSTS $12 TO MAKE OR $10 IF YOU 
can get two friends to make packs also. Cutting 
three packs at the one time makes more efficient 
use of the material. 

Requirements 

55 cm 270 g/m a Kordux (1 m if cutting three) 

18 cm 18 mm soft tape (3X6 cm) 

10 cm 120 gsm nylon; however scrap cloth 
material could suffice 
1.0 m 50 mm tape 

1.4 m 18 mm stiffened rucksack tape (cut into four 
35 cm lengths) 

1 pkt bias binding 
3 18 mm buckles 
1 reel thread (30 m just makes it) 

1 m 3 mm cord 
Instructions 

Draw out the patterns on the fabric including all 
markings, then cut out. The side with markings on 
it will be referred to as the inside. In addition, cut 
a piece of nylon 80 cm x 8 cm. 






Locate a section of 18 mm tape in each bottom 
corner 2 cm above base as shown. 

Sew buckles on to shoulder straps. 

Join the back section to main body by placing 
right sides together and aligning centres. Stitch 
15 mm in from edge, first along base then up the 
sides. Reinforce the bottom corners. 

Change to a light thread and sew bias tape 
round the edges of lid. 

I I'.'. -. J1 ~ 


Diagram 3 

Change to a light needle and prepare nylon strip 
by folding one long edge over 15 mm and stitching. 
Then at each end fold edge over 15 mm, then 
another 15 mm. Now stitch, enclosing the raw 
edge (refer to diagram 3). 

Change back to strong needle and thread and 
sew buckle on to middle front lid. 




Fold in the top edge of the pack 15 mm and 
place unhemmed long edge of nylon along the 
unfinished edge of back, aligning the middle of the 
nylon with the middle of back. Refer to section 
shown in diagram 4. Stitch closely to the folded 
edge of the pack. 



On the inside of main body place the two points 
marked A together to a fold line between B and 
the corner of the material (C). Stitch along dotted 
line from A to B. Repeat for other side D, E, F. 

Stitch one end of the 18 mm lid fastening tape 
to the middle of the outside of the main body, 22 
cm from the top (point G). 

On outside of the back section locate shoulder 
straps by folding the 50 mm tape in half and 
locating the fold in the middle, 30 cm above the 
base. Separate the ends of the tape so that the 



straps. Voilai* 
Ian Charles 


yard and is finished with a variety of 
colouring and waterproofing agents. 
Canvas generally breathes very well but 
only a few finishes can be called 
waterproof rather than water resistant. 
Birkmejer Ultraproof, in eight to 12 ounce 
weights, is one of the best for outdoor 
gear. 

Far from being outdated, leather is ideal 
for all those fiddling little bits with complex 
shapes that are hard to hem. Leather is 
tough, easily worked and will not fray. 

Cordura is a heavy woven fabric made 
of nylon fibres which have been crinkled, 
rather like wool fibres, to make the cloth 
more flexible and soft. It has about three 
times the strength of canvas of the same 
weight and a higher abrasion resistance. 
Cordura usually comes with a not-very- 
waterproof coating and is available in a 
range of really bright colours. Unlike 
canvas, it has a little bit of stretch that 
makes it a joy to sew. 

The most common fabric in outdoor 
equipment is light, proofed nylon which is 
used for tent flys and floors, waterproof 
clothing, stuff bags — in fact almost 
anything that needs to be light and 
waterproof. Nylon fabric is not inherently 
waterproof. In fact, it breathes better than 
many natural fibres. The sweaty feeling 
sometimes associated with nylon is due 
to its low ability to absorb water rather 
than its moisture transmitting ability. Nylon 
can only be made waterproof by coating 
or impregnating it with a substance, such 
as polyurethane or rubber, which will not 
transmit water. Unfortunately, the quality 
of these coatings varies widely and is very 
difficult to judge. Most coatings are quite 
waterproof when new but many deteriorate 
quickly. Traditionally, the best coated 
nylons originate in the USA, but American 
origin is no guarantee of quality. Australian 
coated nylon is often on the heavy side of 
75 grams/square metre and has a fair to 
poor coating, but some of Brella’s latest 
attempts have been encouraging. 

Luckily it is possible to make a very 
simple device to test waterproofing. All you 
need is a threaded water tap with a hose 
connection to match. Simply sandwich the 
fabric sample between rubber washers 
and use the threaded hose connection to 
hold the sample assembly against the tap 
outlet. Turn the tap fully on and measure 
the volume of water which flows through 
the sample in a fixed time. Since the tap 
pressure is unknown, the readings have 
no absolute meaning but they are very 
valuable for comparing different fabric 
samples. 

Even the best coatings are subject to 
wear and tear. For really waterproof 
equipment, try using two layers of coated 
fabric with the coated sides together. The 
relatively sticky coatings tend to stick 
together, protecting both of them from 
abrasion. This approach works really well 
for stuff sacks and has the additional 
advantage of placing the slippery non- 
proofed side of the cloth on both the inside 
and outside of the bag for easy stuffing. 
Lining rucksacks in this way makes them 
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easier to pack and much more waterproof. 

Light nylon, without a waterproof 
coating, is used for tent inners, sleeping 
bags and clothing. Although unproofed 
nylon is quite hard to find, a wide range 
of light spinnaker cloths are available from 
sail-makers. 

Sailcloths are usually impregnated with 
silicone resin to make them windproof and 
water resistant. For higher breathability, 
these resins can be broken down by 
stretching the cloth on the bias and they 
can be washed out with warm soapy 
water. 

Aluminium for tent poles can be 
purchased from some aircraft spare parts 
suppliers. The two suitable alloys available 
in Australia are 2024-T3 and 6061-T6. The 
former is an extremely hard and strong 
alloy (ultimate tensile strength over 
400 MPa) but it is a little bit brittle, difficult 
to polish and very expensive. 6061-T6 is 
more easily worked, much cheaper and 
quite strong (310 MPa). A simple way to 
obtain a pleasing, lustrous finish is to first 
polish the poles with steel wool, then 
immerse them for about five minutes in a 
diluted NaOH (caustic soda) bath. Poles 
are left with a thin aluminium hydroxide 
coating which prevents further oxidation. 

Thread for stitching outdoor equipment 
should be a polyester/cotton blend. 
Polyester provides durable strength and 
cotton will swell when wet to fill stitch 
holes and reduce leakage. Coat’s Koban 
polyester-cored cotton thread is ideal. Use 
Koban 36 for lighter fabrics and Koban 25 
for heavy cloths, if your machine can 
handle it. To determine the correct needle 
size, begin by threading a needle with 
about 50 centimetres of thread. Hold the 
thread vertically, stretched tight with the 
needle at the top. If the needle falls 
straight to the bottom it is too large for the 
thread. Now use your ‘third hand' to give 
the needle a spin. If the needle is still 
spinning when it reaches the bottom of the 
thread it is the right size. If the needle does 
not make it to the bottom, the needle is too 
small for the thread. 

Plain seams are easiest to sew, even if 
the fabric is thick or is cut in curved 
shapes, but even a small strain across a 
plain seam will cause small holes to open 
up between individual stitches, allowing 
water to seep through. Also, since all the 
strain is taken along a single line, plain 
seams are relatively weak. Using tape to 
cover the seam will decrease seepage as 
well as protecting raw fabric edges from 
fraying. Plain seams are far from ideal but 
are often used on clothing and for the main 
seams of rucksacks where better seams 
would be too difficult or impossible to sew. 

French seams are essentially plain 
seams stitched twice to protect the fabric 
edges. Apart from this they suffer from all 
of the disadvantages of plain seams. 

Simple flat seams are usually almost as 
easy to sew as plain seams. They are an 
improvement in that strain is now spread 
over two lines of stitching and the seam, 
being stronger, is less likely to open under 
tension. Theoretically, any seam can be 


Seams 


Plain Seams 
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French Seam 
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thoroughly sealed by gluing tape over it, 
but unless the seam will lie flat, taping can 
be difficult and frustrating. A simple flat 
seam is the easiest to seal in this way. 

By far the best seam to use is the rolled 
flat seam. Strain is taken by two lines of 
stitching, both through four thicknesses of 
material. It will not open under tension and 
is the strongest, most waterproof type of 
seam. Rolled flat seams are especially 
well suited to lightweight proofed fabrics 
and should be used, whenever possible, 
for tent seams. But be warned, you will 
need quite a lot of practice before you can 
sew a neat rolled flat seam on light, 
stretchy, slippery tent fly fabric. 

On the aesthetic side, try to co-ordinate 
the colours you use. This might sound 
obvious, but because outdoor fabrics are 
difficult to find, home-made gear is often 
put together with the best obtainable in a 
hurried Saturday morning. Forest green 
nylon, bright blue canvas, yellow Cordura, 
white buckles and, to set it all off, hot pink 
climbing tape might very well add up to a 
functional day pack. On the other hand, 
it might look more like a rosella that didn’t 
make it through the mincer alive. 

Making your own outdoor gear can be 
a lot of fun and it can save you money. But 


Simple Flat Seam 



Rolled Flat Seam 



Step two, rotate 180° and sew twice 


making the ‘ideal’ pair of overpants can 
take up more time than you might expect. 
So rather than planning to make 
everything, it is best to concentrate on 
making gear that isn’t commercially 
available. 

Be prepared for a few disappointments. 
Things seldom turn out right on the first 
attempt. Learning how to make your own 
gear will involve some effort and a few 
mistakes. 

Finally, at the risk of sounding a bit 
pretentious, making your own gear can 
also be a rewarding vehicle for self- 
expression. I like to think that my tents are 
not only functional, but beautiful! • 
Sources and Prices of Materials 
Thread Coats Koban 25 or 36, about $20fcone (approx 
2,000 metres), from Coats (Victoria) or some 
haberdasheries. Cordura, $15-$25/metre (1.524 
metres wide), from the USA (REI and other mail-order 
businesses; watch out for import duty), some local 
bushwalking shops (usually expensive) or local gear 
manufacturers. Canvas, about $15/metre (1.829 
metres wide), from canvas retailers. Light proofed 
nylon, about $6/metre. Unproofed nylon, about 
$6/metre (usually only about 76 centimetres wide), 
from sailmakers. Aluminium tubing, about $3/metre 
for 6061-T6 and about $9/metre for 2024-T3, from 
Moorabbin Aircraft Spares (Victoria) or some aircraft 
parts distributors in other States. (Note that a tube wall 
thickness of 28 or 35 thousandths of an inch is usually 
adequate.) 
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CONVERTIBLE TRAVEL BAGS CU / 
Utilising the unique A.B. and Delta carrying systems, 
Berghaus, now bring a superb range of convertible 
travel packs produced in 12 oz. Cordura fabric. 

Six Mustang models range from 20 to 80 litres for i 
variety of functions and feature an attractive navy/ 
silver combination with reflective stripe. 

Mustang is styled to be 
clean and compact 

when handled on buses, ~ 

trains and planes yet |5" 

designed to give you Vi.Bp * 

the comfort and | 

performance you M l 

expect from a specialist \ ^K1 

backpack Wmi tpjki 


Whether you're planning a trip to the "four corners of 
the Earth" or a weekend in the Bush - Travel 1 st 
Class with Mustang. 

Call and see the Mustang range at the specialist stockists below 
or write to the manufacturer: 


34 Dean Street, Newcastle upon Tyne, NE1 1 PG, England. 
Telephone: (0632) 323561 Telex: 537728 Bghaus G. 

Brisbane Seoul Outdoor Centre, Jim the Backpacker Sydney Mountain Equipment, 
Mountain Equipment mail order, Norski, Paddy Pallia Paddy's mail order, Southern Cross 
Canberra Poddy Pallin Jindabyne Paddy Pallin Melbourne Bush & Mountain Sports, 
Nordic Ski & Backpacking, Paddy Pallin, Scout Outdoor Centre Eastern Mountain Centre, 
Hobart Outdoor Equipment, Paddy Pallin Adelaide Thor Adventure Equipment, 

Scout Outdoor Centre Perth Scout Shop, Boots Camping, Big Country, 








The new lightweight and compact Bivy tent. 



No matter what sort of terrain your 
outdoor adventures take you to, the Bivy tent 
by Companion is ideal. 

It can be set up or repacked in about 
4 minutes at most and its low lines and 
colouring blend with any surroundings. 

The Bivy comes complete with a 
sewn-on fly sheet, which can be rolled and 
tied back when the 
a highly proofed woven 
runner zip for easy 
access and high- 
strength fibreglass 
poles. 


For camping, bushwalking or being at 
one with nature, the Bivy is a Companion 
you must take along. 

Ask about it at camping and department 
stores. 

Vital Statistics 

CD Weighs only 1.5 kg [2] Packed size 41cm x 
13cm [3] Dimensions: Length 254cm, width 
600cm to 300cm [4] Fully insect 
Inner tent roof and door: 100% 
knitted nylon [6] Walls, 
floor and flysheet: Nylon 
taffeta, polyurethane 
proofed. 


companion is 

Creators of Leisure Living 


CPN6689 
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Skiing Without Snow 

Jutta Hosel 


Ski touring isn’t always 
Telemarking virgin powder — 
Jutta Hosel’s photos should 
help ease the pain for ski 
enthusiasts this summer! 

Left, crossing the Tooma 
River, Snowy Mountains, 

New South Wales. Right, 
‘giving it a burl’ at 
Croajingolong, Victoria. 
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restricting movement. 
Those who wear 
glasses will particularly 
like the stiffened wire 
visor in the rain. 

Heaps of pockets 
Large cargo pockets 
with built-in bellows 
expand fully to hold 
camera lenses, lunch 
and hat with ease. If 
your hands are cold, 
slip them into the hand- 
warmer pockets behind. 
Two other cargo pockets 
are set high for easy 
access when wearing a 
pack, there is even a 
pen pocket for field 
notes. 

Under-arm zips 

Under arm zips offer 
extra ventilation during 
periods of exertion. 


The J&H Cascade is the 
last word in waterproof 
mountain parkas for the 
fly fisherman, naturalist, 
climber or walker. 

Sizes: XS, S, M, L, XL. 


The Cascade is a 
deluxe parka. Superb 
detailing assures you of 
total protection under 
the most demanding 
mountain conditions. 


Stormproof 

snugness 

The Cascade's first- 
class storm protection 
starts with a special 
3-layer Gore-Tex taslan 
laminate that looks and 
feels like traditional 
cotton poplin, but 
protects only as a 
waterproof, breathable 
Gore-Tex laminate can. 
A wide weather flap 
covers the front zipper, 
snapping down to shut 
out spindrift and wind- 
driven rain. 

Weatherproof hood 

A carefully designed 
hood covers your head 
completely without 




Jutta Hose/ (see Contributors in 
Wild no 1) has been a regular 
contributor to Wild since our first 
issue. Her outstanding wilderness 
photography appears in many 
books and magazines. 
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New Zealand’s Rees and Dart Valleys 

Walking a wonderland, by Chris Baxter. 



• THE REES AND DART VALLEYS IN NEW ZEALAND'S 

Mt Aspiring National Park have long been 
popular as a round trip for bushwalking (or for 
tramping, as New Zealanders call it). The area 
is not well known to Australian walkers but it 
would serve as an ideal introduction to those 
who decide to cross the Tasman for a walking 
holiday. 

The Rees-Dart walk fortunately lacks, as yet, 
the commercialism of the world-renowned 
Milford Track and is less crowded than the 
nearby Routeburn Track. Many walkers consider 
it quite as interesting as either of these walks, 
or as the Hollyford Track, and not a great deal 
more demanding. The Rees-Dart walk is not well 
developed, by New Zealand standards, and is 
suitable for those with limited bushwalking 
experience. The country is largely unspoiled, the 
scenery varied and spectacular. 

The track is generally well-marked and 
navigation is not a problem. There are several 
superior huts at strategic intervals and no 
significant hills to climb. All major creek and 
river crossings have suspension bridges. 

Amazingly, the complete walk has been done 
in a day, but most walkers will prefer to take 
three or four so that they can make the most 
of the river flats, forest and tussock grass (of 
the high country around Rees Saddle), and the 


views of the many snow-covered peaks that 
present an inspiring and constantly changing 
display. The walk can be tackled in either 
direction, but it is most commonly started up 
the Rees Valley because this is generally 
reckoned to be easier. This is the way these 
notes describe. 

Access. 'Base camp’ for this walk is the 
sleepy hamlet of Glenorchy at the northern end 
of Lake Wakatipu and 47 kilometres north of the 
substantial tourist town, Queenstown. 
Glenorchy, nestling almost in the shadow of 
magnificent Mt Earnslaw (2,819 metres), has the 
great advantage of being reached by a road the 
condition of which deters hordes of tourists. 
Walkers in the area must leave details of their 
intended route at the Glenorchy Ranger Station 
(on the left as you enter the ‘town’ from 
Queenstown). This is also a good place to get 
up-to-date information on the track. As well as 
a store, pub and petrol station, Glenorchy has 
an excellent camping ground which is a good 
place to meet other walkers, including those 
who have just done the Rees-Dart walk and, 
more importantly (for reasons shortly to be 
revealed), those about to do it. 

While the walk is described as a ’round- 
trip’, the road-head in the Dart valley, at Paradise 
homestead, is a long and trying day's walk from 


that in the Rees valley, normally at Muddy 
Creek. Most people, wisely, go to some trouble 
to avoid the 'road bash’ between these two 
points. (Hitch-hiking is not a good prospect on 
two dead-end roads.) If you are unable to 
arrange a car shuffle, a local taxi service 
operates between Glenorchy and the two road- 
heads. (Walkers commonly arrange for the taxi 
to follow them in their car to the road-head at 
Paradise then, once they have left their car 
there, drive them to Muddy Creek.) This service 
can be arranged through the Glenorchy garage 
or the office at the camping ground. While the 
charge is not exorbitant, taxis are seldom cheap 
and it is a good idea to first locate other walkers 
in the camping ground with similar plans, and 
budgets, with whom to share the taxi. 

A bus service (H&H buses) runs between 
Queenstown and the Routeburn Track daily in 
summer (at least twice a week in other 
seasons). It is said to set down at Paradise on 
request. 

The road leads north from Glenorchy. After 
about six kilometres it forks, the right-hand 
branch heading up the Rees and the left (after 
another fork, a kilometre from the first, to the 
Routeburn Track) up the Dart. 

When to visit. Summer is the most 
appropriate time. Even then Rees Saddle can 
be covered in deep snow after a sudden change 
in the weather. Under these conditions the 
section of the walk between Shelter Rock Hut 
and Dart Hut could be potentially dangerous for 
inexperienced and/or ill-equipped parties. 

Special equipment. Whilst sandshoes may 
be adequate for most of the walk, boots may 
be more appropriate for Rees Saddle, 
particularly if there is snow about. 

Because of the number of huts in the area, 
a tent is not essential, but it may be as well to 
carry one in case you are forced to stop for the 
night before reaching a hut, or in the unlikely 
(but quite possible) event of over-crowding. 

A stove and fuel are desirable because 
firewood is scarce. 

Clothing should be appropriate for New 
Zealand alpine conditions which, of course, can 
be both cold and wet. 

Ice axes or crampons are not necessary 
under normal conditions. 

Maps. The 1:150,000 scale Mount Aspiring 
National Park map published by the New 
Zealand Department of Lands and Survey is 
quite adequate and generally available. Note, 
however, that it still shows the old location of 
Shelter Rock Hut. The correct location is shown 
on the sketch map in the free leaflet describing 
the Rees-Dart walk available at the Ranger 
Sue Baxter on the Rees River below Mt Earnslaw and, 
above, on Cattle Flat beside the Dart River. Chris 
Baxter 
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Trouble-free parking 


(SQiaiilsiai Camping Supplies 



We have moved into Victoria’s Largest 
Camping and Bushwalking Showroom at 
37 Lonsdale Street Dandenong (03) 793 2711. 
We only stock and recommend products of 
indisputable quality at the cheapest prices 
We won’t be beaten on price for packs, 
sleeping bags, foam mats, cooking 
gear and food. 

We stock Fairydown 


packs, tents and 
sleeping bags. Gre^Outdoors 
Centre 


Camping Supplies 


Your starting point when going bush 






Station in Glenorchy. This leaflet is most helpful. 

Track notes. Recommended daily stages are 
Muddy Creek - Shelter Rock Hut, Shelter Rock 
Hut - Dart Hut, Dart Hut - Daleys Flat Hut, and 
Daleys Flat Hut - Paradise. 

Muddy Creek — Shelter Rock Hut 
The road ends abruptly at a rough parking 
area beside Muddy Creek, but a good jeep track 
continues up the east side of the Rees valley 
in a generally northerly direction. Cross the 
creek and follow this track until it drops down 
and eventually loses itself on the open river flats. 
There is then often no distinct track to follow 
and it is necessary to alternate between the 
easy but sometimes swampy river flats and the 
steep grassy terraces immediately above them. 
Navigation is not a problem because you have 
only to follow upstream the eastern bank of the 
mighty Rees River. 

A number of small tributaries to the Rees 
offer no serious obstacles. A little upstream on 
one of the bigger ones, 25 Mile Hut nestles 
invisible from the river flats. Mt Earnslaw towers 
above, over the river. 

Almost imperceptibly the flats narrow 
between the walls of the valley and the forest 
comes in to greet you. The track is very distinct 
where it enters the forest at the signposted 
National Park boundary and is well worth 
locating before you plunge into the forest — it 
is only about 50 metres from the river. 

Within the forest the contrast with the 
warmth, light and openness of the morning's 
walk is as dramatic as the new terrain. The 
valley has narrowed and steepened appreciably 
and the river is suddenly a raging adolescent 
in its boulder-choked chasm. 

The track soon makes an alarming turn 
towards the river but fortunately a suspension 
bridge, albeit a rather dramatic one, appears 
just in time to carry you across the maelstrom 
below. Once on the western bank, the well- 
marked track continues upstream by a 
surprisingly long and steady climb which leads, 
at times, to the very bank of the river. 

The track bursts dramatically from the forest 
into tussock grass country near Clarke Slip, an 
enormous rockfall. The setting is breath-taking; 
ahead stands a cirque of jagged snowy 
sentinels which appear to block all progress, but 
the track continues through an alpine garden 
and clusters of jagged boulders, still climbing. 

Shelter Rock Hut is not where it is shown on 
the map. The old hut has been pulled down and 
an excellent new one has been built a kilometre 
or so further on; on the other (eastern) side of 
the river. A sturdy suspension bridge leads to 
this comfortable haven, which is about seven 
hours' walk from Muddy Creek. 

Shelter Rock Hut - Dart Hut 
From the hut, pick up the track along the east 
bank of the river. It climbs through low scrub 
to a ridge 100 metres above the river then 

is now in a tussock grass basin and only a 

intermittent tracks marked with cairns, to end 
up on its northern bank beneath Rees Saddle 
(1,447 metres). 

The climb up to the saddle is short and sharp, 
by a track close against the cliffs on the left. 
There is often snow on this section and care 
should be taken. The view from the saddle 
reveals a new and enchanting panorama of the 
peaks at the head of the Dart valley. 

The track shoots off down to the north-west 
through steep tussock grass. It is easy to follow 
and marked with stakes, but requires care as 
it is steep and precipitous and can also be 
muddy or even snow-covered. 

A suspension bridge leads to the eastern side 
of Snowy Creek (a tributary of the Dart) and a 



further steep, rough descent to the Dart River 
where another suspension bridge leads back 
across Snowy Creek to Dart Hut and the end 
of a short but demanding day. 

(For those with time and energy to spare, 
many walkers make the long day trip from the 
hut up the Dart to Cascade Saddle with its 
magnificent views of Mt Aspiring. Check Dart 
Hut log book for details of the route.) 

Dart Hut — Daleys Flat Hut 
It is 22 kilometres between these huts, all of 
it on a well-defined track following the south side 
of the majestic Dart River. 

Several kilometres of forest walking lead to 
Cattle Flat, a clearing four kilometres long. Just 
over half-way down the flat, a sign and markers 
lead to the Cattle Flat bivvy rock, a few minutes 
into the forest. The track leaves the western end 
of Cattle Flat through a gate. 

Magnificent forest walking on a well-marked 
track leads to Daleys Flat and its substantial hut. 
Dalys Flat Hut — Paradise 
With 26 kilometres to cover, this is an even 
longer walk than that of the previous day. If 
anything, however, the walking is more 
interesting. Again, navigation is not a problem 
as the track is generally well-defined and follows 


the east side of the river. Care should be taken, 
however, to locate the track whenever it re¬ 
enters the forest from the river flats where the 
track is less defined. Track markers are 
generally in abundance, particularly at these 
points. 

The 90 metre climb up Sandy Bluff is very 
steep and in one place is even equipped with 
a ladder and cable! The climb is rewarded with 
views of the river through the trees — the Dart 
is now both a beautiful and sobering sight. Just 
south of the descent from Sandy Bluff is a 
marked rock bivvy shelter. 

More forest walking alternating with river flats 


leads round Chinamans Bluff to the top of 
Chinamans Flat by the river, where a sign and 












As the leading 
manufacturer of high 
technology weatherproof 
fabrics, W. L. Gore and 
Associates now offers a three 
year warranty on GORE-TEX® 
fabrics used in garments 
bearing this tag. 

With over eight years of 
outdoors use by people who 
push gear to the limits, GORE- 
TEX® fabrics have emerged 
as the benchmark for ‘all- 
weather’ reliability combined 
with ‘breathable’ comfort. 


Tag. 

We’re 

it. 

Now we’re putting our 
reputation on the line by 
offering unprecedented 
product support with our 
three year warranty on GORE- 
TEX® fabrics. 

GORE-TEX® fabrics assure 
you of the best functional 
combination of weatherproof 
protection with breathable 
comfort — now with a three 
year warranty. 

No other fabric even comes 
close. 


You’re looking for the best, 
our GORE-TEX® warranty tag 
tells you — we’re it. 

0 

GORE-TEX 

fabric 


,,, — ^ Trade enquiries: W. L. Gore & Associates (Australia) Pty Ltd PO Box 707 Brookvale NSW 2100 Telex 

( jORE\ 73355 Answerback code OZGORE Telephone (02) 938 5755 


Creative Technologies 
Worldwide 

® Registered trade marks of W. L. Gore & Associates Inc. 


™Gore-Tex is a trademark of W. L. GORE and Associates 
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Lincoln Hall in his 
Gore-Tex* wind-suit at 
Camp Two on the 

North Face ot 

Mt Everest. Photo Tim 
Macartney-Snape 




THE OLYMPIA 


A after years of producing top quality craft in New Zealand, QUALITY 
KAYAKS has combined its extensive boat building experience with the 
very latest plastic technology to produce unbreakable rotationally 
moulded plastic kayaks. . 

The Olympia design is based on the Olymp 6, a kayak which has proven itsell 
as a superb training craft, excelling in rough water. A low rear cockpit and raised front 
deck allows the Olympia to fold behind the seat under severe stress conditions and makes 
rolling easier. 

Made of durable cross-linked polyethylene, this kayak is almost impervious to 
impact and handles the bumps of river running without the worry of wear to the boat. 
Cross-linked polyethlyene boats are light, rigid and will not distort with age. 

Length 390 cm, width 60 cm, weight 16 to 19 kg, colours; white, blue, green, yellow, 
orange, red. 

The Olympia was purchased by eight of the successful Australian Team at the 
1984 Easter Championships in New Zealand. 

The Scorpion slalom K1 and other QUALITY KAYAKS NZ products are 
imported by: 

LEISURE COAST CANOE SERVICES 

492 Princess Highway Woonona NSW 2517 Dealer enquiries welcome (042) 84 1616 
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Selecting the Right Trip 


• MANY PEOPLE LIKE THE IDEA OF TRAVELLING 
down a river. It has an allure all of its own. Some 
people want to relax and enjoy leisurely 
camping; others might want to see remote 
wilderness areas and experience the 
excitement of shooting rapids. Many people 
simply want a holiday with a difference. 

Some people may not know how to go about 
organizing such a trip. They don’t have the 
equipment, the know-how, or enough like- 
minded companions to make up a group. And 
they often don’t have the time or the inclination 
to learn how to paddle a canoe, and then 
become proficient, in order to see a particular 
area. 

This is where the commercial operators 
come in. They have done all the homework, 
have guides and equipment, and offer a variety 
of venues and options — within a wide price 
range. 

This survey makes no attempt to assess the 
attributes of the different tour operators, or their 
individual tours. The wide range of tours is 
designed to appeal to different markets. 

Although not all tour operators specify that 
their clients must be able to swim, I feel that 
is an essential prerequisite before anyone 
contemplates one of these tours. 

The qualifications of the tour guides are 
varied. Some have Australian Canoe Federation 
Instructor Awards, some have outdoor 
recreation/physical education diplomas, and 
some quote extensive experience. 

Intending clients should satisfy themselves 
that the guides are qualified to lead the trip. Your 


life could depend on the skill and experience 
of your guide. People have drowned on 
commercial trips on at least three rivers. 

The amount of instruction given varies 
according to the description of the tour. But all 
tours offer basic paddling and river-reading 
skills. Many tour operators say that instruction 
is ongoing, and that the amount depends on the 
individual’s preference. 

If instruction and an introduction to canoeing 
is sought, it would be worth investigating local 
clubs. Most canoe clubs welcome beginners, 
and will give them basic instruction. Some have 
club boatsfequipment which they hire out very 
cheaply. A list of clubs can be obtained from 
State Canoe Associations and State 
Sport/Recreation Departments. 

The range and quality of equipment supplied 
may vary. It would be a good idea to check this 
before committing yourself to a particular tour. 
Most tour operators give out detailed equipment 
lists upon booking, so you know what is 
provided, and what they recommend you to take. 

On white water trips during the colder 
months, wetsuits and wetboots and water/wind- 
resistant jackets make the trip much more 
comfortable. Sleeping bags, wetsuits and 
wetboots are not provided unless they are 
specifically mentioned in the ‘accommodation, 
equipment and meals provided’ column of the 
accompanying table. If the tour operator doesn't 
provide these, you must decide whether to hire 
them or to improvise with some alternatives. 
Some tour operators have an equipment hire 
section, which can sometimes save a lot of time 


and inconvenience. 

Extras, like spending the final night in an 
hotel, having wine with meals, the security of 
a two-way radio system, having transport 
provided from a major population centre and so 
on, can be important to people. (In the 
‘accommodation, equipment and meals 
provided’ column of the accompanying table, 
indoor accommodation is always referred to as 
’hotel accom’.) 

People intending to go on trips should make 
their own enquiries regarding insurance. 
Appropriate insurance is important on all trips, 
and essential on wilderness trips, where 
accidents could prove to be very expensive 
indeed. As well, intending clients should satisfy 
themselves as far as possible that the tour is 
suitable for them. Making comparisons, talking 
to the tour operator, and asking other people 
about their experiences will help to eliminate 
disappointments later. When considering the 
cost of a trip, add up hiring and insurance costs, 
where applicable, and the cost of reaching the 
meeting point. 

In addition, make specific enquiries regarding 
cancellation conditions. If the tour operator 
cancels a trip for any reason, all moneys paid 
by the client are usually refunded. 

Once the assessment and deliberation are 
behind you, and you have paid your deposit, you 
can relax. Everything else is out of your hands. 
All you have to do is look forward to the trip. • 

Yvonne McLaughlin is Wild's contributing editor for 
canoeing. She has been paddling for eight years and is an 
instructor with the Victorian Board of Canoe Education. 


Wild Adventure Activities 


Survey Canoeing and Rafting 

Accommodation, Leader: Max 

equipment, client number Duration Deposits Withdrawal 

ig dates Type of craft meals provided ratio of clients (days) nearest $ conditions Price 
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Wild Adventure Activities Survey Canoeing and Rafting 

Tour Prerequisites 

Venue Starting dates Type of craft meals provided lat o 

r Duration Deposits Withdrawal 

its (days) nearest $ conditions Price 

Week end White Water. As above 

Introduction to white 
water rafting. 

Murrumbidgee Every week- Avon Redshank Ratting and camping 1:4 12 

River, NSW end Jan to rafts equipment, all meals 

River, Vic mence Oct 

2 $135 As above $135 ex Yass 

$135 ex Melbourne 

Camping Adventures, 6 Jones Avenue Warner Bay NSV 
Barrington River Must be over 12 years of age 

Canoeing Adventure, and able to swim. 

Canooing Instruction 
and enjoyment. 

River Exploration. As above 

f 2282, phone (049) 48 9145 (Manager: Ray Dean). Years of operation: 4 

Barrington Every second Canadian Canoeing and camping na 16 

River, NSW Sat, Oct-May canoes equipment, ail meats 

Rivers adjacent 14 Jan, 11 Feb, As above As above 1:8 16 

to Barrington 18 Mar, 22 Apr 

Tops, NSW 6 May 

2 $120 Graduated $120 ex Newcastle 

cancellation 

5 $200 As above $315 ex Newcastle 


athan Doyle). Years of 
and camping 1:6 
it (incl sleeping 


As above $390 ex Gundagai 


Holiday. Canoeing and 
camping holiday. 

Nymboida River (Lower) As 
Canoeing Holiday. 

Canoeing and camping 


Nymboida 7,14, 28 Jan, F 
River (upper), 4,11 Mar, 8, 
NSW 15, 22 Apr, 13, 


Nymboida Whitewater Ratting Expeditions, PO Box 224 Woolgoola NSW 2450, phone (066) 54 1788 (Manager: Arthur Slade). Yei 
Nymboida White Water Must be over age 12 years and Nymboida Each Sat, Nov- Avon rafts Ratting and camping 

Rafting Expedition. able to swim. River, NSW May equipment, all meals 


Pandanus Canoe Safaris, GPO Box 1486 Darwin NT 5794, phone (089) 85 3475 (Manager: Dietmer Riedel). Years of operation: 9 
Daly River Canoe Must be able to swim. Daly River, NT First and third Canadian Canoeing and camping 1:5 

Safari. Relaxed canoeing. Sats, May-Oct canoes equipment (inol sleeping 


Canoeing and camping 


er Ratting. Must be physically fit. 


Riverland Canoeing Adventures, PO Box 96: 
Explorer Canoe Tours. Must be able to swi 
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Systems. Features Haa all toe us" 81 

Apartment in 

adWn,a8e ! ££X Patagonia 18 81106 

Suspension System^ organised 

SStJlSJ-—*'- 

weeHongadvenWes. WJ#jW 

Height ^ cu ~ 


Width 
Depth 
Capacity 
Weight 
Fabric 


Variable from 75-15 litres 

to pylon ***** 

Cordura 





PAPUA 

NEW 

GUINEA 

TREKKING, DIVING, CAVING, RAFTING, 
HORSE RIDING, 4 WHEEL DRIVE, SEA¬ 
PLANE ADVENTURE AND NATURAL 
HISTORY EXPEDITIONS. 

For 7 years we have 
been organizing adven¬ 
ture holidays to this 
unique South Pacific 
destination. Join one of 
our highly experienced 
leaders on an expedition 
of involvement and dis¬ 
covery. 

The fauna, flora and 
marine life are unique, 
many species of which 
are indigenous to Papua 
New Guinea. 

Spectacular birds of 
paradise, rare orchids, 
vast river systems, un¬ 
believable human art 
forms, snowy mountain 
peaks, smoking volcan¬ 
oes, sweeping alpine 
grasslands and idyllic 
tropical islands. (And 
that’s just the beginn¬ 
ing). 

For our free colour 
catalog contact: 



NEW GUINEA EXPEDITIONS 



UFA 


SUPER 


UNDERWEAR 

Warm, dry, comfortable; LI FA! 


LIFA SUPER underwear 
controls skin humidity, aiding 
the body’s natural cooling 
mechanisms — preventing 
overheating when active and 
overcooling while resting. 
The LIFA SUPER 
polypropylene knit is light, 
form-fitting, durable and 
doesn't absorb or retain 
moisture. LIFA SUPER 
takes perspiration 
away from your body 
keeping you warm, 
dry and comfortable. 

If you walk, ski, 
climb, paddle, jog, 
cycle, sail or in 
fact indulge in any 
everyday activity, 
start with LIFA then 
decide what else 
you’ll need to wear. 



Tl Helly-Hansen 


LIFA 


I SUPER| 


4th Floor, 28-34 O’Connell Street, Sydney, Australia 
Phone: 231 6066 Telex: AA22179 


Available from all good outdoor shops 



yy ICTURES tell a lot...but not all. 
_L You can relax and enjoy happy 
service on and off the river from staff 
l who really care. We provide everything 
to ensure that you have a memorable 
holiday. Come with us on one of our 5- 
6-day river trips this summer. 


CANOE TOURS 
AUSTRALIA Pty Ltd 
8 Barton Court 


Australia's first 
and best canoeing 
and rafting holidays 
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Reviews 


Alpine Australia Calendar 1985 (Harry Nankin, 
RRP $9.95). Contemplation Calendar 1985 

(Peter Ewing Photography, RRP $6.00). High 
Exposure 1985 (North Star Press, RRP $US8.98 
including post from PO Box 646, Sandy, Utah 
84091, USA). New Zealand Alpine Calendar 
1985 (Betty and Colin Monteath, RRP $7.95). 
Tasmania and Wilderness Flight Calendar 
1985 (England Calendars, RRP $6.50). 
Victoria’s National Parks Calendar 1985 
(Victorian National Parks Association, RRP 
$6.95). Wilderness Australia Calendar 1985 
(Robert Rankin Publishing, RRP $7.45). 
Wilderness Calendar 1985 (Peter 
Dombrovskis, RRP $7.50). 1985 Wilderness 
New South Wales (Kalianna Press, RRP $6.95). 
Wilderness Queensland Calendar 1985 
(Robert Rankin Publishing, RRP $7.45). Wild 
Places of Australia 1985 (Robert Rankin 
Publishing, RRP $7.45). 

When reviewing the 1984 wilderness 
calendars I commented that the market must 
be approaching saturation point, yet for 1985 
I have two more to review than for 1984! 
Generally the quality of the better calendars has 
been maintained and that of the rest appears 
to have improved. It is therefore a safer bet than 
it has been previously to select the calendar 
depicting your favourite area. 

Alpine Australia is a new entry to the field and 
a very good, albeit somewhat expensive, one. 
Whilst there is some unevenness of photo 
quality, the best are outstanding, capturing 
beautiful and unusual lighting conditions. 

Contemplation remains the only black-and- 
white calendar reviewed. Its ‘insights into 
Western Australia’s bushlands', many of them 
close-ups, are again superb but the commercial 
appeal of this type of work is likely to be 
relatively limited. 

The Australian Climbing Calendar failed to 
reappear in 1985 but an American one, High 
Exposure, is obtainable by mail order. Unusually, 
it is in a horizontal format. Another unusual 
feature is that dates of important American first 
ascents are shown in the calendar! The photos 
are good and well reproduced but hardly 
breathtaking, and the graphics are somewhat 
overstated. 

The New Zealand Alpine Calendar has 
apparently changed hands. A number of the 
photos are good and the printing has improved 
but could continue to do so; several of the 
pictures appear underexposed. The graphics 
are typically New Zealandish — sixtiesish. 

Tasmania and Wilderness Flight retains some 
good aerial photos but has also included some 
general touristy shots which are not likely to 
interest Wild readers. 

Of smaller format than the others, Victoria’s 
National Parks has improved considerably. 
Some of David Tatnall’s pictures are particularly 
appealing. 

This year Robert Rankin has published no 
less than three calendars. Wilderness Australia, 
Wilderness Queensland and Wild Places of 
Australia are workman-like rather than inspired 
works. The better photos, such as that of sedges 
in Wild Places, are very good, but many of the 
others are ordinary and some, like that of 
Douglas Creek in Wild Places, simply are not 
up to standard. Wild Places is in horizontal 
format. 


Significantly, the word ‘Tasmanian’ has been 
dropped from the title of Dombrovskis' calendar; 
for the first time it includes photos from further 
afield — Macquarie Island in this case. The new 
subject matter has breathed new life into an 
outstanding product, which is still the standard 


by which other wilderness calendars are 
judged, and found wanting. This difference, and 
the fact that Dombrovskis was first into the field, 
is reflected in the Wilderness Calendar’s well- 
deserved and complete dominance of the 
market. 

The first photo in Wilderness New South 
Wales is printed out of register. Unfortunately 
some of the following photos do not appear to 
have been printed much better. This is a pity 
as many of Henry Gold's photographs are 
excellent and the landforms depicted are often 
dramatic. 

Chris Baxter 

The Forest Book Photographs of Tasmania’s 
Endangered Forests compiled by Rob Blakers, 
Greg Buckman, Michael Krockenberger and Ian 
Salkin (Tasmanian Conservation Trust, 1984, 
RRP $7.95). 

This is a powerful book. It is short, with only 
50 A4 pages, but it is full of quality. 

The Forest Book contains photographs of 
Tasmania’s threatened forests, in particular the 
highland forest around Quamby Bluff and the 
Western Tiers, the dry gum forest around 
Bicheno on the east coast of Tasmania, and the 
rainforest around the Weld River in Tasmania's 
South-west. They cover a variety of forest 
scenes, from glowing leaves to waterfalls and 
mountain scenery, as well as some striking 
shots of wildlife. There is very little text to 
support the photographs, but what there is 


provokes thought in its reflective depth and well- 
informed detail. 

Valuable though it has been to save some of 
Tasmania’s wilderness through the World 
Heritage Act, the areas described in this book 
deserve to be added to the Heritage areas. 


The most striking feature of the book is the 
last photograph. After the pages of forest 
richness the reader is confronted by the 
desolation of a clear-felled area, a rash of 
destruction which makes us realize how 
precious our forests are. 

Brian Walters 

Wilderness Diary 1985 by Peter Dombrovskis 
(Published by the author, 1984, RRP $14.80). 

Peter Dombrovskis’ name has long been 
associated with outstanding wilderness 
photography and superb photographic 
reproduction. More recently it has been 
connected with remarkable publishing 
successes. All are well justified. 

His latest project, the Wilderness Diary 1985, 
is certain to bring him more acclaim and 
recognition that will be thoroughly deserved. 
This hard-cover book is superbly printed and 
bound and incorporates a beautiful selection of 
papers. The clean design complements the 
outstanding colour photos of Tasmanian 
wilderness and, interestingly, those of islands 
somewhat further south, particularly Macquarie 
Island. 

This diary is a work of art and will surely sell 
out quickly. How many people can bring 
themselves to write in it, however, remains to 
be seen! 

CB 

Fighting for Wilderness edited by JG Mosley 
and J Messer (Australian Conservation 
Foundation/Fontana, 1984, RRP $8.95). 
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THE 

FOREST 

BOOK 

Photographs of 
Tasmania's Endangered 


A pictorial featuring six pages of text and forty-two pages 
of full-colour photographs by Tasmania’s finest wilderness 
photographers, printed on high-quality press. 


Please send me . copies of The Forest Book at $8.95 per copy 

(postage included). I enclose a cheque/money order for $ . 


Address. 


. . . Postcode . 

Post to: The Tasmanian Conservation Trust 102 Bathurst Street Hobart 7000 



If ever a book summarized the state of things 
in conservation battles in our country today, this 
is it. It is a selection of papers from the 
Australian Conservation Foundation’s Third 
National Wilderness Conference held in 1983. 
They are good papers: informed, realistic, and 
always concerned. 

A glance through the book shows that there 
are many well-known names presenting papers: 
Dick Johnson writes on the struggle for an 
Alpine National Park in Victoria, Bob Brown on 
South-west Tasmania, Warren Bonython on the 
Gammon Ranges, Milo Dunphy on a wilderness 
conservation dedication programme for 
Australia, and Geoff Mosley writes on the case 
for a wilderness park in Antarctica. 

Their papers do not disappoint. Throughout 
the book, we have insight from leading 
conservationists who have been at the forefront 
of the various struggles they write about. These 
campaigners tell us with frankness how they 
feel about the results of their efforts. For some, 
the result has been a spectacular success: the 
Franklin River is now as safe as it will ever be, 
(although one wonders how safe that is in view 
of statements made during the recent election 
campaign). For others, the struggle has been 
a long one. Dick Johnson has been fighting for 
an Alpine National Park for well over a decade. 
Slowly, there have been gains, but at the same 
time destruction has continued. Many of these 
papers speak of the political lessons learned 
from the different types of campaigns fought. 
In assessing the significance of the Franklin 
campaign, Penny Figgis sums up much of the 
impact of this book: 

The Franklin campaign has enhanced both 
the legitimacy of the wilderness issue and 
the access of its advocates to the political 
process. It may also have weakened some 
intrinsic obstacles to success in wilderness 
campaigns. However, the issue had many 
particular characteristics which may not 
necessarily transfer to new issues. To gain 
most for the future, conservationists will 
have to walk a fine line between learning 
from and consolidating the gains of the 
campaign and the dangers of blindly 
extrapolating that, because something 
worked in the Franklin campaign, it will 
therefore work in the next campaign. Our 
ability to do so may determine the future 
of the wilderness remnants of this 
continent. 

BW 

Wilderness, Journal of the Wilderness Society, 
Number 19 (1984, RRP $4.95). 

Wilderness is an occasional journal of the 
Wilderness Society (formerly, of course, the 
Tasmanian Wilderness Society). The latest issue 
is a high quality production with articles of 
interest to wilderness lovers throughout 
Australia. 

Bob Brown writes about his experiences in 
walking the Tribulation Track last Easter, and this 
is followed by an article by Dr Aila Keato on the 
significance of the wet tropical rainforests of the 
north Queensland region. There is assessment 
of the Franklin campaign, details on proposals 
to extend the World Heritage area in Tasmania, 
and articles on the Kimberley in Western 
Australia. All the material is backed with high 
quality colour and black-and-white photographs. 

The best way to obtain a copy of this journal 
is to be a member of the Society. I am told that 
there are not many copies available for sale to 
the public. 

BW 

Australian Adventurers by Trish Sheppard 
(Angus & Robertson, 1984, RRP $24.95). 
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When you are in 
New Zealand 
this summer 
save heaps at 



235 High Street Christchurch 
Phone 67 148 

125 Lambton Quay Wellington 
Phone 720 673 



Macpac, 

Norsewear, 

Swanndri 


Now 

20 % 


for Australian wage earners since New 
Zealand devalued 20% in July. Also, a 
wide range of imports is still available at 
pre-devaluation prices (Asolo, Camp, 
Koflach, Optimus, Petzl, Wild Country etc). 
$A100 = approx $NZ170 


As the seasons chan ge, 
we will meet your needs 



3 Trelawney St Eastwood 2122 Phone (02) 8583833 
Proprietors: Jack, Nancy & David Fox 
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e/perd personal 
ad dee andpern'ce, 
qualifi/ brandp. repairs, 
and dnVa-in parkmq- 8-3 o fo 6 00 
Mon- fri • s-30 ro Q-oo ihurs. and 
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cu^-dom down 
and piirthedic 
sleeping baqp>,packp 
-fenbp. pfo vep, cookware., 
borchep. c/offiing. thermal 
underwear, bool}, -food, 
bookp and c/imbinq hardware, 
mailorder or direcr.: 


1QT600 SHERWOOD RD.. SHERWOOD Q. 4074 PH(07)3795549 AH(07)2711926 
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Take the disease out of water 

with Puritabs 


Reduce the threat of gastrointestinal upsets such 
as diarrhoea caused by water-borne disease - treat 
your drinking and cooking water with Puritabs, 
the effervescent water purification tablet. 

• Designed for water bottles, billycans, etc., Puritabs wipes 
out micro-organisms in water. One tablet purifies one litre 
of water in 10 minutes or two litres if left for 30 minutes. 

• Virtually tasteless in water, they dissolve rapidly. Foods, 
beverages and concentrates prepared with such water are 
unchanged in flavour or appearance. 

• Available in packs of 36 (3 strips of 12 tablets in foil) 
from leading retail pharmacies, camping and disposal 
stores and Scout Outdoor Centres. 

Puritabs-Maxi bulk water purification tablets now in foil 
packets of 30. 

-SCHERING CORPORATION U.S.A. 

Australian Subsidiary: 

ESSEX LABORATORIES PTY. LTD. 

- - 1 Hills, N.SW (02) 6244444 




Health care is our business 



•Registered Trademark - SX9190R 
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FRANKLIN RIVER 
GUIDE MAPS 

Seven graphic sectional maps detailing 

CAMPSITES—RAPIDS—CAVES 

and other features and landmarks. 

- WATER PROOFED - 

accurate and lucid, 
these maps are designed for 

glance reference 
whilst in transit on river 
- COLOURED and CODED - 
with expounded 

MARGINAL NOTES 
★ ★ ★ 

mail orders: 

WILDERNESS GUIDES 

P.O. Box 306, Brighton 5048 S.A. 
or contact. Phone: (08) 2% 7093 
MAPS $13.60 a set plus $1.40 postage. 


SuivivalWater 

In Australia's Arid Lands 
by B L Kavanagh 

'This book is directed at people who 
through misadventure find their lives 
threatened by the hot, arid environ¬ 
ment of 75 per cent of Australia. It may 
be used as a handbook by anybody 
venturing in the Australian outback.' 
270 pages. Price $10, plus packaging 
and postage. Sole distributor: 
Strategic and Defence Studies Centre, 
Research School of Pacific Studies, 
The Australian National University, 
GPO Box 4, Canberra, ACT, 2601. 


TRAMPING-CLIMBING 

Courses and Expeditions 



Full service from Christchurch: 
Transport, Food, Guide, Equipment, 
Accommodation. 

Bookings: Outdoor Sport (Snowline) Ltd 
252 Oxford Terrace, Christchurch 
New Zealand. Phone (03) 67 351 


/ _ \ ALPINE RECREATION 
/A R C\ CANTERBURY LTD 

-PO Box 75, Lake Tekapo 

New Zealand. Phone (05056) 736 


My initial reaction to this book was one of 
skepticism. It looked as if it might be another 
glossy coffee-table job, hastily thrown together 
to cash in on the booming ‘adventure’ industry. 
Certainly, there are plenty of examples of 
misdirected and superficial publications, 
periodical and otherwise, which fill this 
description. 

It is obvious that the production of Australian 
Adventurers is good: the paper and 
photographic reproductions are above average. 
However, on delving into the chapters (one each 
on 20 Australian adventurers), I was pleasantly 
surprised that Trish Sheppard had indeed done 
her stuff. Not only has she identified important 
contenders from a weird and wonderful range 
of activities for inclusion in such a book, but she 
displays an understanding of their diverse fields. 

The selection of a ‘top 20’ in any field is 
bound to be controversial but, generally, the 
majority of those selected are worthy of such 
recognition. But I could not help feeling that 
Ms Sheppard had bent over backwards to 
include women, particularly, for example, the 
‘backpacking grandmother’. Also, while Julia 
James is undoubtedly a leading and most 
respected Australian caver, Al Warild is probably 
more of an ‘adventurer 1 . Her bald comment that 
underwater photographers ‘Ron and Valerie 
Taylor are without doubt Australia’s top-ranking 
adventurers’ sticks in the gullet. 

Whilst useful, the maps are not a strong point 
of this book. 

But these are relatively minor criticisms. I 
found Australian Adventurers informative and 
inspirational. 

CB 

The Atlas of Australian Birds by M Blakers, 
SJJF Davies and PN Reilly (Royal Australasian 
Ornithologists’ Union/Melbourne University 
Press, 1984, RRP $49.50). 

From our map we knew that somewhere 
between this swamp and the next lay an 
invisible line, a line that had lured us across five 
hours of wet-season Cape York, sweating 
through the liquid tropical midday sunshine, the 
tangled forest and the predatory swamps. The 
bait on the line was the birds that lived beyond 
it, for the line represented 142 °E and at that time 
was the boundary of an area as yet unsurveyed 
for The Atlas of Australian Birds. Our list for the 
area began with a sarus crane who had strolled 
across the line before us and ended with a 
family of king quail scurrying for the sunset. 

The popular image of bird-watching is not one 
of arduous enterprise; most people would 
picture backyard bird-baths or a gentle stroll in 
the bush. However there began in 1977 a project 
that demanded of Australian bird-watchers the 
same endurance and dedication that 
characterizes activities practised by the readers 
of Wild. The Atlas of Australian Birds was 
organized by the Royal Australasian 
Ornithologists’ Union to map the distribution of 
every species found in the country. The land 
was divided into degree blocks each about 100 
kilometres square and over the next five years 
a bird list was obtained from each. The squares 
near the cities were rapidly covered, but major 
expeditions had to be organized to reach areas 
where no bird-watcher had been before. Walks 
into South-west Tasmania, perilous boat trips to 
remote off-shore islands, erratic journeys by 
four-wheel-drive vehicles across the empty 
corners of the inland — there are many 
adventurous tales untold in the production of the 
book that now describes the results of the 
project. 

It is a large work, over 850 pages, but it is 
equally ambitious. Each of 656 species has 
been allotted a separate page which contains 


Rockdimbing 

in Victoria’s premier areas of Mt Arapiles 
and the Grampians. Frequent courses or 
private guiding all year round. Professional 
instruction backed by 20 gears’ experience. 
School and other groups by arrangement. 


Abseiling 

a -Tf 



Enjoy walking in Victoria’s newest and 
largest National Bafk. Everything provided. 
No heavy pacrfojgarry. 

ASE CAMP & 
EY0ND... 


B 


Better By Design. 









Dinghies, Sports boats, 
Canoes, River boats. 
Models with Sailing Gear. 

WAVES OVERSEAS Pty Ltd 

142a Victoria Road, Gladesville, 
NSW 2111. Tel (02) 817 1309/1333 


I want to put a Boat in my 
Boot! Please send me more 
information. 


Name 


Address 


Postcode 


Telephone 
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ASPIRING HARNESS 

* Very lightweight (300gms) 

* Simple attachment point 

* Supports under the 

buttocks 

* Quick adjusting buckle 

* No load-bearing stitching 

* Webbing rated at 2200kg. 



As supplied to the 
First Australian Everest 
Expedition. 

For further details write to 
the Australian distributor: 
Wild Country, P.O. Box 140, 
Dickson, A.C.T. 


Water Sport in Tasmania 

Suppliers to all water sports. 
Complete rafting supplies; wet 
suits, paddles, buoyancy vests. 
Tasmania's No 1 manufacturer of 
kayaks, canoes and Tassie Flyer 
wave skis. Brochures available. 

CANOE, SURF & SAIL 



not only the most up-to-date and accurate map 
of its distribution ever published, but a text 
discussing movements, abundance and, briefly 
but with a wealth of references, breeding biology 
and ecology. In one corner of each page is a 
black-and-white illustration by one of the 23 
artists who have contributed to the book. 

It is the co-operative nature of this book that 
makes it remarkable; at the back is an 
astonishingly long list of people who have 
contributed time, effort and, above all, bird 
records. There is also a full bibliography, a list 
of those exotic rarities that occasionally visit 
Australia by mistake, an extremely thorough 
introduction and additional maps for those 
species for which a change in distribution has 
been demonstrated by searching the historical 
records. Fortunately the ranges of only about 
a dozen species have declined although, alas, 
the paradise parrot appears to have gone 
forever. 

At just under $50 The Atlas of Australian Birds 
is extremely good value for the amount of 
information it contains. For anyone interested 
in birds it is a fascinating book in which to delve. 

Stephen Garnett 

Eagles Hawks and Falcons of Australia by 

David Hollands (Nelson, 1984, RRP $49.95). 

Australia’s birds of prey have fascinated me 
since childhood so I opened this substantial 
(212 pages) volume with keen anticipation. I was 
not disappointed. 

Eagles Hawks and Falcons of Australia is 
clearly the life’s work of a fastidious and 
outstanding bird photographer. The colour 
reproductions of the many superb photos are 
excellent, as is the design and production of this 
book of unusual quality. It is obviously a work 
of great thoroughness and integrity. Hollands’ 
admitted ‘love of wild places’ and ‘lifelong 
fascination for hawks’ are apparent in every 
page. 

A chapter is devoted to each of the 24 diurnal 
birds of prey in Australia. These are well written, 
intriguing accounts of the author’s search for 
his subjects and descriptions of them. Some, 
such as the red goshawk, are extremely rare 
— victims of man’s ignorance and greed. 

This is a wonderful and stimulating book that 
must be an essential reference for every serious 
ornithologist. It is also one which will be a 
delight to many other wilderness lovers who are 
not specifically ornithologists, provided they are 
able to arrange the necessary finance! 

CB 

Birds of the Karri Forest by Susan Tingay 
(Campaign To Save Native Forests, 1984, set of 
four prints, RRP $15.00 plus $1.50 packaging 
and postage). 

These watercolour paintings (each 400 x 300 
millimetres) are beautifully produced on heavy 
paper and presented in an attractive folder. 

Susan Tingay is well known for her technical 
excellence as a wildlife artist. Her Birds of The 
Karri Forest prints exemplify her ability to 
animate the subject. There are four prints, 
featuring purple-crowned lorikeets, red-winged 
wrens, crested shrike-tits and red-eared firetails. 

Ideal for framing, or as a special gift, the 
proceeds from these prints go towards the 
campaign to protect and preserve Western 
Australia's magnificent native forests. 

They are available from the Campaign to 
Save Native Forests, 794 Hay Street, Perth, 
Western Australia 6000. 

Rick Shepherd 

Canoeing Guide to Victoria by the Victorian 
Amateur Canoe Association, Touring Committee 
(VACA, 1984, RRP $7.95). 


Surf 

Skis 

Solid foam construction and 
new rotationally-moulded 
Wedges and Cruisers. Australian 
and world champion skis. 

CcinoesPlus y * 

140 Cotham Road Kew 3101 
Phone (03) 80 5934 
99-101 Maroondah Highway 
Ringwood 3134 
Phone (03) 870 8888 



for South-west Tasmania, Scotts 
Peak, Cockle Creek, Mt Anne, the 
Franklin or Picton rivers and more. 
Walkers or rafters. 

Groups or individuals. 

Rod Barwick, Bushwalkeis Transport 
186 Campbell Street, Hobart 7000 
(002) 34 2226 all horn " ‘ 

Shellite, metho available. 

Tfrsmania.The Treasure Island. 
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Bushgear 


377 Little Bourke Street Melbourne 67 3355 
Shop 6 Custom Credit House Akuna Street Canberra 47 7153 



Why the Downia the better 



We use light, tough 1.9 oz down- 
proof nylon fabric for the job. This 
nylon is used exclusively on all outers, 
walls and on the inners of every bag, 
with the exception of the Tteeline 620 
where Downia use a superfine 2.2 oz 
cotton inner, accepting that the extra 
comfort is worth the slight (.3 oz square 
yard) additional weight. 

Stitching: 

All stitching is downproof. We use 
a special long-life high-strength thread 
compatible with the other high quality 
materials. 

Shape: 

The shape of a sleeping bag determines both 
the warmth and weight. Basically there are three 
shapes that a sleeping bag can be made in: 
Rectangular where the sides of the bag are parallel; 
Modified where the bag narrows towards the 
bottom slightly; or Mummy where the bag tapers 
to follow the body shape. 


Internal Construction 


/ / / / 


occupies under specific test 
conditions. 550 loft 
theoretically means 
550 cubic inches of air 
space per ounce of down.) 

Downia are recognised 
expens in lofting with over 
50 years experience in the field. 

Our down not only meets 
or exceeds all conventional lofting 
values but is almost infinitely 
soft and long-lasting in its ability 
to contour itself to your body and to 
recover its full lofted volume after 
being compressed. 


Shell and Liner 
Materials: 


tsedin 

sleeping bags today. Used on all Downia 
Treeline and Snowfield bags. All walls are 
the same super-tough 1.9 oz Ripstop 
nylon as the bag outer. 


2. SLANT WALL. (Advanced Box). 
The advanced slant wall gives excellent 
down stabilisation for more extreme 
conditions. Although more expensive 
and heavier than a normal box wall 
these disadvantages are more than 
offset by the extra warmth gained. 
Used on the Downia Glacier 1100. 


Draught Excluder: 

All Downia sleeping bags are fitted with 
the entire 
eliminates draughts 
loss from that area. 


Glacier. All hoods 
king cord grip and 
te adjusted anywhere from 
fully open to fully closed. 


DOWNIA 


Design/style 

Fill weight 

Total weight 

Rating 

Coastal 

3 season 

Mountain 

summer 

Coastal 

Mountain 

3 season 

Mountain 

Ski 

touring 

Expedition 

620 Treeline Modified Rectangular 

620 grams 

1.6 kilograms 

0»C 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Good 

Good 

- 

- 

- 

600 Treeline Mummy 

600 

1.3 

-3° C 

Good 

Very good 

Very good 

Excellent 

Acceptable 

- 

- 

920 Snowfield Modified Rectangular 

920 

1.9 

-8° C 

Good 

Good 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Very good 

Acceptable 

- 

900 Snowfield Mummy 

900 

1.8 

-12° C 

Acceptable 

Good 

Very good 

Very good 

Excellent 

Very good 

- 

1100 Glacier Mummy 

1100 

2.0 

-20° C 

- 

- 

Acceptable 

Acceptable 

Very good 

Excellent 

Excellent 


For your nearest stockist and brochure write or call: Outdoor Life Pty Ltd 222 Pacific Highway HORNSBY NSW 2077 (02) 476 5566. Merchant Adventurers 16 Flinders Lane MELB VIC 3000 (03) 6541611 



































This is the fifth edition of the Canoeing Guide. 
As well as updating the information of the 
previous edition (1981), 16 new rivers and six 
new lake descriptions have been added. There 
is also a new section covering the legal aspects 
of water frontage access. 

Descriptions, including paddling times, river 
gradings, popular access and egress points, of 
55 rivers are given. Although primarily a guide 
to rivers, information is included on 46 lakes. 

This comprehensive guide will be invaluable 
to both beginners and experienced canoeists 


and of interest to bushwalkers, campers and 
fishermen. It is a handy A5 size, and slim 
enough (128 pages) to fit comfortably in most 
places. Printed on water-resistant paper, and 
well bound, it should be able to take the hard 
wear that guides of this nature receive. 

Yvonne McLaughlin 

Bushwalking by Roger Lembit and David Noble 
(Methuen, 1984, RRP $2.95). 

This book is written by the ‘hard men’ of the 
New South Wales bushwalking scene. It is full 


of good information, but I must protest at one 
idiosyncrasy. 

In the section on ‘footwear’, the authors state 
‘boots are now considered largely unsuitable for 
serious bushwalking — since the 1950s, 
sandshoes have largely replaced them’. This is 
nonsense. It may be true in New South Wales, 
but it is certainly not true in many other regions, 
notably South Australia, where walking in the 
Flinders Ranges is very damaging to footwear 
and tough boots are necessary, as they are in 
Tasmania where good grip is required for the 
steep uneven ground and the ever-present 
possibility of snow. 

I like to wear sandshoes myself where I know 
the terrain will be suitable, as it is in large parts 
of the Victorian and NSW Alps. However, I can 
remember a discussion with two adherents of 
the sandshoe school at a hut on Tasmania’s Mt 
Anne. They had just come through 30 
centimetres of snow on the Mt Eliza Plateau and 
waxed loud and long as to how good sandshoes 
were for bushwalking. But one of them found 
frost nip on his toes. 

Sandshoes can be good, but so can boots: 
the decision as to which to wear should be 
based on the expected terrain. 

Having said this, I still think the book is one 
of the better 'advice' books of its genre. It is quite 
short, only 64 pages long, but the economical 
style means that quite a lot of information is 
packed into it. At $2.95 you can’t go wrong. 

BW 

The Living Planet by David Attenborough 
(Collins, 1984, RRP $25.00). 

Perhaps the most popular book this season 
will be that by David Attenborough which 
accompanies the television series of the same 
name, and is a follow-up to the earlier book and 
series called Life on Earth. 

It is a fascinating book, and in all ways 
thoroughly attractive. The excellent photographs 
cover a wide range of wildlife and many of them 
must have cost an enormous amount of 
patience, forethought, and even personal risk. 

The text weaves round the photographs the 
story of the web of life covering our planet. 

The delicacy of our eco-systems are such 
that they are constantly being threatened by 
development. This book does not merely have 
an Australian perspective, but deals with our 
planet as a whole. The Living Planet works well 
at a range of levels. 

BW 

Coast to Coast by Bruce Ansley and Bruce 
Foster (Icon Books, 1984, RRP $NZ14.00). 

Each year a coast-to-coast endurance race 
is held on the South Island of New Zealand. It 
begins at the Tasman Sea near Kumara, winds 
up the Taramakau valley, branches off across 
the mountains, snakes out of the foothills on the 
Waimakariri River, crosses the Canterbury 
Plains and finishes in the surf of the Pacific 
Ocean. The route involves cycling, running and 
canoeing and is not for the faint hearted. It 
crosses high mountains, requiring navigational 
and fitness skills, and includes a host of 
challenges to the boldest iron man or woman. 

This book is a record of the 1984 event. There 
is some written description, but most of the 
book is photographic. There are exciting black- 
and-white photos of the race: exhausted runners 
struggling up a raging torrent in the New 
Zealand mountains, a cyclist crashing, 
canoeists struggling with rapids and elated 
finishers. 

Amazingly, this route is covered by the 
contestants in just a week-end, and no doubt 
its popularity will continue to increase. 

BW 


FOR THE MODE STORY 
ON CAMPING OUT... 

...ASK AT NORSKI, WE'RE HERE TO HELP YOU! 

TENTS STOVES 

Norrona, Bergans, Black Ice. Optimus, Trangia, M.S.R. 

UFA THERMAL UNDERWEAR 

SLEEPING BAGS . Price lists available 

J. & H.. Downia A # 

PACKS 

M.E.I., Gregory. Lowe, 

Berghaus JFHv 


SALES & HIRE 

74 CLARENCE STREET, SYDNEY AUSTRALIA 2000 PHONE: 297792 



LOWEPRO AT MOUNTAIN DESIGNS 

ri»*l 
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Wilt Bear Survey Rucksacks 


A Comprehensive Review 

• BUYING A RUCKSACK CAN BE A BEWILDERING 
exercise, even for experienced bushwalkers. 
The large, colourful, and seemingly endless 
array available from most retailers can cause 
confusion and a tendency to purchase on the 
strength of some minor feature which is of little 
long-term consequence. This survey should help 
you choose a pack that is right for you. 

There are several broad categories of 
rucksacks to be considered. External frame 
packs were the standard for many years, and 
still have some advantages for carrying very 
large or awkward loads. 

Internal frame packs began appearing in 
Australia about 12 years ago. These packs were 
lighter, carried closer to the wearer’s centre of 
gravity, had a load-bearing hip belt and, most 
important of all, had frames that were flexible. 
No longer was it necessary to put up with 
bruised flesh and chafed skin caused by a rigid 
structure bouncing against the back; if this did 
happen, the frame of an internal frame pack 
could be bent to relieve the pressure. Their 
acceptance by the walking public was so rapid 
that more than 95% of rucksack sales through 
specialist stores are now internal frames. This 
survey covers this new breed of packs and has 
been limited to those of at least 50 litres 
capacity, the usual cut-off point for people 
wanting a pack for overnight or longer trips. 

For reasons of waterproofness and load 
distribution most bushwalkers stick to 
conventinal designs. There are many more 
rucksacks available than are covered in this 
survey, but all major brands are represented. 
A maximum has been set of four models per 
manufacturer — Lowe for example makes 15 
different models that could have been 
considered — and those covered will allow you 
to assess the performance of the brand. 
Different models within a brand usually vary 
only in features and sack size, and the harness 
will be the same as for one rated in the survey. 
So, having decided you want an internal frame 
pack suitable for bushwalking or cross country 
skiing, what do you look for? 

By far the most important aspect of rucksack 
selection is the fit. This, plus the ability to hold 
together under rough treatment, are the most 
important things tp consider. A good fit allows 
the rucksack to fit comfortably on the body with 
the hip belt in the correct position to enable it 
to support its share of the load and shoulder 
straps should be placed so that they don’t cut 
into the neck or chafe under the arms. Obviously 
the same pack will fit differently on people of 
differing heights and physique, so most of the 
early internal frame packs attempted to fit 
people of differing back lengths by having 
several sizes available in each model — usually 
three. The timeless Berghaus Roc, perhaps the 
best known example of this type of pack, has 
fixed shoulder and hip straps so that the back 
length is also fixed for any given size. This is 
not necessarily a disadvantage providing you 
are not growing and that you intend to use the 
pack primarily yourself. More recently the trend 
has been to so-called adjustable models, in 
which the position of the shoulder harness that 
is attached to the back of the pack can be 
moved up and down, thus altering the effective 
back length. 

The first adjustable brand widely available in 
Australia was made by Lowe Alpine Systems 
and has been much-copied. Unfortunately these 


packs did not, in fact, actually adjust to fit 
people from very short to very tall as claimed 
by Lowe, due to the fact that the position of the 
top tensioning straps is fixed and limits the 
effective range of adjustment. In any case 
someone who is short will need a shorter pack 
than somebody very tall. This is because a 
standard back-length pack will rise well above 
the head or down over the buttocks of a short 
person. Another problem is that circumference 
of hips and breadth of shoulders are also 
variable areas. Thus we have now come full 
circle, with an increasing trend for 
manufacturers to offer adjustable packs in size 
options. This trend will probably continue and 
appears to be a good thing: with fine tuning 
available to individual requirements, packs are 
fitting better than ever before. 

Most packs are designed for people of 
average height and weight; if you belong in this 
category a well-fitting pack should not be hard 
to find. Try on in the store a number of different 
harness styles to feel what is comfortable; the 
hip belt should wrap round the hips, the top of 
the belt should be roughly level with the top of 
the hips, the shoulder straps should be snug but 
not tight. Ask for assistance in getting the 
adjustments right — a few quick adjustments 
from a skilled salesperson can often make a big 
difference. When you have found a couple that 
you like, ask for them to be loaded with 
something heavier than crushed paper. The only 
way to tell what a pack really feels like is when 
it has ten to 15 kilograms in it. The ideal, of 
course, is to use one in the field before 
purchase, but this is seldom possible. 

Because of the importance of the fit of the 
rucksack, ratings have been given for the fit for 
tall people (over 1.8 metres) and for short people 
(under 1.68 metres). It is evident from the table 
that those packs offering size options are the 
ones that generally rate better in these 
categories. It is recommended that people in 
these categories stick to the better rating 
models (at least three dots); there are still plenty 
to choose from. Lowe has two standard harness 
sizes but, rather than presenting them as 
options on each model, produces specific 
models with the smaller frame (called Nanda 
Devi or ND). 

The fit of a rucksack is determined primarily 
by the harness or suspension system and this 
is the most important item to consider in 
rucksack selection. The harness is made up of 
the shoulder straps, hip belt, lumbar pad and 
a combination of other straps and tensioners 
such as chest straps. Check the foam in the 
harness; it should be firm for support but not 
so hard that it is uncomfortable. Soft foam may 
initially feel great but it will collapse under large 
loads and wear out rapidly. Many manufacturers 
use a double-layer foam with an outer layer of 
hard closed cell foam for support and an inner 
layer of softer foam to lie against the body. This 
works well, particularly in hip belts. 

There are several different hip belt styles, the 
most significant difference being in the way the 
belt is attached to the pack. Some 
manufacturers have opted for an independent, 
or partly independent, hip belt. In these the belt 
is usually attached at middle back, leaving the 
bottom corners of the pack free to move 
independently. Usually stabilizer (bottom 
tension) straps are supplied which run from belt 
to pack to control the degree of independence. 


Wild Gear Survey Rue 

Mfr's 

Measured claimed Sizes 
capacity capacity available 


Berghaus UK 

AB 65 

AB70GT 

Roc 

AB Expedition 


55 litres 65 litres 1 

65,70 70,70 2 

65,70 70,70 2 

75 80 1 


Camp Trails Canada 

Timber .70 60 1 

Tripper 85 70 1 


Eldorado 

Barcelona 


Fairydown NZ 

Breaking Ice 
Terra Nova 
Endeavour 


50,60,65 55,60,65 


Flinders Rangers Australia 
Explorer 1 75,80 

Explorer 2 70,75 


Gregory USA 

Rock Creek 
Snow Creek 


ot Rock 


Karrimor UK 

Condor 75 
Jaguar S75 
Jaguar S85 

Kelty USA 

Lost Arrow 
El Capitan 


Lowe Ireland 
Nanda Devi Fitzroy 
Nanda Devi Cerro Torre 


55,65 55,60 

60,70 70,75 

70,75 70,75 


North Face USA 


80 WILD 




















jacks 



ruuiwib ndmess nip Den Features Comfort Stability ilation Durability Quality fit fit price 

1.8 kg Cordura 1 

2.0 Cordura 2 

1$ Cordura or canvas 1 

2.0 Cordura 1 

L,M Fixed,Tt, Cs opt Fixed T 1 CDS A •• ••••• ••• ••• •• ••• $139 

2.2 Nylon & Cordura 3' 

2.1 Cordura 1 


2.0 Cordura 2 


'.7 Cordura 2 

!.6 Cordura 2 

L,S Adjust,Tt,Bt,Cs Part Indep T 1 A • ••••• • ••• $99 

L,F,S Adjust,Tt,Bt,Cs Independent T DASa ••••• •• • . . ... $ 152 

.8 Cordura or canvas 1 

1.0 Cordura or canvas 1 

1.5 Canvas or Cordura 2 

L Fixed,Tt,Bt,Cs Part indep TEiC Sa • • ••• • •• •• ••• • $141 

1.5 Canvas 1 

.5 Canvas 2 


.4 Nylon & Cordura 2 ! 

.7 Nylon & Cordura 2 


.0 Cordura 2 2,3 

.2 Cordura or canvas 2 

L Adjust,Tt,Cs Part indep 1 S •• ••••••• • • • ••• $181 

M,F,S Adjust,Tt,Bt Independent TEI Sa •• •••• • • • ## #9 $iyg 

.3 Cordura or nylon 2 

.3 Cordura 2 


2 KS lOOe 2 

8 KS lOOe - 2 

7 KS lOOe 1 

L,S Adjust,Tt Fixed TICDA •• ••• •• . . . . ... . $184 

0 Nylon 1 

4 Nylon 1* 

L,F,W Adjust,Tt,Bt,Cs Part Indep TEI D S A •• •• ... .. .. .. ... $235 

0 Cordura or nylon 1 

1) Cordura or nylon 2 

4 Cordura or nylon 1 

2 Nylon 2 


3 Canvas 1 

2 Cordura or canvas 2 

4 Canvas 1 


3 Cordura 2' 

3 Nylon & Cordura 2* 


3 Nylon 1 

3 Nylon 1* 
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If it is hiking, climbing, 
rafting or camping in 
Tasmania your one stop shop is: 

THE 

JOLLY 

SWAGMAN 

107 Elizabeth Street 
Hobart 7000 Tasmania 

Phone (002) 34 3680 


EXPLORE 

That is what we do. We mount scientific expeditions 
to the most interesting parts of Australasia. 
ANZSES is an unique, voluntary scientific 
organization which provides annual scientific 
expeditions for young people 17-23. We need: 

• Good leaders qualified to set and supervise 
scientific tasks in the wilderness. 

• Members with a love of the outdoors and an 
interest in science, to promote our expeditions and 
encourage young people to be involved. 

• Adventurous young participants for our annual 
expeditions. 

• Donors, in cash or kind, to help us continue this 
essential voluntary service. 

• Concepts for new scientific expeditions. 

If you are interested in our activities and how you 
can participate, post the coupon below today to: 
ANZSES Box 174 Albert Park Vic 3206 





The advantage of this type of system is that it 
allows an excellent wrap of the belt round the 
body and any swaying of the pack is not 
automatically transferred to the hip belt where 
it would cause rubbing against the body. The 
theory is that as you walk, climb or ski, the hips 
and back are in constant motion relative to each 
other, and independence in the hip belt allows 
greater freedom of movement — particularly in 
steep country. However independent hip belts 
do tend to cause some loss of stability, although 
the effect can be controlled by adjustment of 
bottom tension straps. Most makes offer belts 
that are partially independent and some, such 
as Berghaus, have stuck with fixed-wing hip 
belts. Some people consider the advantages of 
independent belts have been overrated, but 
others swear by them. 

The second component of the harness is the 
shoulder straps, which will support load in 
approximately equal proportions to the hip belt. 
Foam and shape are important here. Watch also 
for abrasive fabrics which will be uncomfortable 
in summer with light clothing. Much time and 
effort has been expended by pack designers 
trying to make contoured shoulder straps for a 
better fit, but the truth of the matter is that 
bodies come in so many different shapes that 
it is impossible to make the ideal straps — 
straps that are perfect for everyone. Conse¬ 
quently most makes have opted for minimal 
shaping. Watch for shoulder straps that are too 
wide or narrow on the shoulders, and make sure 
there is sufficient padded section to come well 
over the shoulders but not so much that no 
adjustment is left in the straps. The padded 
section should be generous but not too wide, 
about six or seven centimetres is ideal. A chest 
or sternum strap is very useful; it aids stability 
and helps support the load. Some makes offer 
these as optional extras and it is advisable to 
purchase one with the pack. They can be fitted 
to many packs where they are not specifically 
offered as an option. 

Lumbar padding (the cushion which sits on 
the base of one’s back), top tensioning straps 
and frame complete the story. Frames come in 
various shapes and configurations and, despite 
some manufacturers’ claims of superiority of 
one shape over another, there appears to be 
little difference between them. The important 
thing is that all frames of the packs surveyed 
can be shaped as desired. Flat aluminium alloy 
strips are used throughout. (Except for Flinders 
Rangers packs which are also available with 
tubular frames as an option.) The gauge of this 
alloy does vary, some makes use heavier and 
stiffer material, but all packs tested were 
acceptable. 

The comfort of a rucksack is closely linked 
to the fit but is also influenced by such factors 
as the softness and support of foam, ventilation, 
type of fabrics used in the harness and back 
panel, and the shaping of the pack body. All 
these factors were considered in arriving at the 
comfort rating. 

Each pack surveyed has had its capacity 
measured in litres. This measurement includes 
all pockets fitted as standard and should be 
accurate to within five litres. These capacities 
vary considerably from manufacturers’ ratings 
and for purposes of comparison will offer a far 
more accurate guide. Please note, however, that 
packs with lots of pockets and compartments 
are harder to pack to make use of all the 
available space, although in most cases body 
compartment dividers can be zipped out to form 
a single compartment if necessary. 

As a general guide, a 50 litre pack will suit 
someone who travels very light, or more 
commonly is purchased by a female in a 
partnership in which the other partner carries 


Wild Gear Survey Rue 

Mfr’s 

Measured claimed Sizes 
capacity capacity available 


Outgear Australia 
Kapana 50 50 

Koorong 70 65 

Kapana 70 70 




50 1 

70 1 

70 1 


more than half. In any case, people of short 
stature can be limited in the capacity of the 
rucksack they can purchase because packs 
with shorter, narrower frames have less 
capacity. Sixty to 65 should be large enough for 
two- to three-day walks, while those planning 
longer sojourns in the bush would be in the 
70 litres-and-above class. It is worth noting that 
the pack should be large enough for the longest 
trips you do, even if it is normally to be used 
mainly on week-ends. Some packs have 
extendable throats and lids which will increase 
capacity if required; others have side 
compression straps which will reduce capacity 
to some extent, but side compression straps are 
not as effective in this regard as some 
manufacturers claim. Packs were also weighed 
and this is the weight shown in the table. 
Weights also commonly varied from 
manufacturers’ specifications. 

Without doubt the greatest single reason for 
initial resistance to internal over external frames 
was that their body-hugging profiles not only 
produced a more stable, comfortable carry but 
also a very sweaty back! With a uniform layer 
of foam built into the back panel, the back of 
the wearer and the back of the pack were in 
close contact and, despite various stitch 
channels, poor ventilation was considered the 
price paid for the other advantages of the 
internal frame. More recent designs have 
improved ventilation considerably by using 
heavily padded lumbar pads which not only 
cushion the lower back but have allowed the 
pack to be slightly offset in the upper regions. 
Some makes have improved ventilation further 
by using open-weave, breathable fabrics in 
lumbar construction. The best of these models 
are still not as well ventilated as the external 
frames, but they are close. It should be noted, 
however, that the closer the pack sits to the 
back, the more stable the carry. The beauty of 
the internal frame/lumbar pad combination is 
that it can be worn either way — by bending 
the frame away from the back to allow an air 
tunnel, or so that it follows the back contour 
closely. 

Packs were assessed for durability using a 
number of criteria — types of material, 
construction techniques, stitching, complexity 
of harness and presence of load-bearing 
zippers. Naturally it was not possible to field test 
the packs to destruction. Cordura nylon is widely 
used and is without doubt a very rugged fabric. 
The polyester/cotton canvas used in most 
canvas packs surveyed is also very tough, 
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although not as abrasion-instant as Cordura. 
Lighter grade eight ounce coated nylons are 
popular with American manufacturers, usually 
in combination with a Cordura base. These 
fabrics are not as tough as their heavier weight 
cousins but are usually fine quality and will 
stand all but heavy scrub bashing. Look for 
straight, even, stitching; main load-bearing 
seams should be double stitched and stress 
points reinforced with extra stitching or bar 
tacks. Some makes have overlooked or tape- 
bound seams to prevent fraying of raw fabric 
edges. 

The strongest type of bag is a single 
compartment with as few seams as possible. 
Although zippers on multi-compartment sacks 
are a potential trouble point, the heavyweight 
coil zippers used by many manufacturers have 
an excellent track record and are not a 
significant concern. 

Durability of the harness is equally important 
as the bag. The more complex the harness, the 
greater the potential for mishap, although a well- 
constructed complex harness is much better 
than a shoddy simple one. Quality of foam used 
in shoulder, hip and lumbar pads is important; 
poor foam weakens and loses its body rapidly. 
Foam was one of .the more significant variables 
discovered between rucksacks and several 
makes were downrated because of this factor. 

Canvas is by far the most waterproof pack 
fabric and is the only one which can be 
satisfactorily reproofed. Cordura (nylon) and 
nylon packs leak along seam lines and rely on 
an internal coating on the fabric for 
waterproofing. Coatings on these fabrics vary 
depending on the source of the fabric. 
Karrimor’s KS lOOe is similar to Cordura with 
an excellent, specially formulated coating. All 
these coatings wear with age and cannot be 
replaced. Pack design also affects 
waterproofness. The fewer seams the better, 
and a good, snug fitting lid helps. Zippers are 
not in any way waterproof and the packs using 
them will be significantly worse in regard to 
dampness despite the flaps which usually cover 
them. But it should be noted that no pack is 
completely waterproof and in wet climates 
important items such as clothing and sleeping 
bags should always be carried in double plastic 
bags. Rain covers can be purchased which go 
over the outside of the pack and these are very 
effective, although they have little chance of 
surviving prickly scrub. Waterproof liner bags 
are also obtainable (they are supplied with 
Wilderness Equipment and North Face Talus 


packs) and whilst less effective than rain covers 
are more convenient and let the rucksack fight 
off the scrub. 

In the opinion of some, the least important 
facet of a rucksack is the number of 
compartments and pockets, but since that is the 
first thing looked at by many people a few notes 
are in order. A lid pocket is supplied on most 
packs. If you like to carry a SLR camera be 
aware that some pockets are not deep enough 
to take one. Front pockets are something of a 
rarity. The Flinders Rangers Explorer 1 has a 
front pocket which zips off to become a day 
pack. They have the advantage of not impeding 
progress through the bush, but because they 
are furthest away from your centre of gravity 
they have a maximum 'pull back’ effect. The 
trick is not to load them with dense objects such 
as your water bottle. Side pockets are out for 
scrub bashing and impair arm motion if cross 
country skiing, so are not usually offered as a 
fixed option. It should be noted that every pack 
(except one) in the survey that had no fixed side 
pockets could have these strapped on as 
optional extras. The exception is the Outgear 
Koorong. Zippered map pockets can be handy 
and are available on some models. 

Two-compartment packs have the advantage 
of better access — you can pull your sleeping 
bag out of the base to start lofting as soon as 
the tent is up — but are more expensive, less 
waterproof and can be awkward to pack. The 
best types have a zip-out divider inside so that 
the pack can be loaded as a single 
compartment, which is much easier. 

Most packs have various other accessory 
straps. Ice climbing attachments are often 
supplied but in Australia are seldom used for 
the purpose intended. Because of its bulk a 
foam mat is frequently the only item regularly 
carried strapped to the outside of packs. There 
is very little to be said for strapping sleeping 
bags, billies or tent poles on the outside unless 
they really won’t fit inside, which is the safest 
and driest place for them. It is far better to 
purchase a pack large enough for your needs 
to start with. 

The availability of different makes varies 
according tothe State you are in. Someproducts 
are restricted to certain chains of shops. The 
four most widely available makes are Lowe, 
Macpac, Karrimor and Berghaus, the others 
gradually less so till, at the other extreme, is the 
Wilderness Equipment pack which is available 
across the counter only in Perth. Most outlets 
offer mail order for those who live away from 


the main cities. 

The quality of a rucksack depends on design, 
materials and construction. This is not the same 
thing as durability, although a good quality 
rucksack is likely to be more durable than a poor 
quality one. Materials such as webbing, buckles, 
zippers and foam should be appropriate for the 
job on hand. These four components varied 
considerably in the rucksacks surveyed. For 
example the wrong type of webbing can make 
adjustment through buckles either extremely 
difficult or allow slippage under load. Quality 
fabrics need to be strong, waterproof and a 
good tight weave for seam-holding ability. All of 
the packs surveyed used good quality fabrics. 
Packs made of lower grade nylons were 
excluded from the survey as being unsuitable 
for all but very occasional use. 

Quality construction entails straight, evenly 
spaced stitching at correct tension, seams that 
are well finished to prevent fraying or coming 
adrift from their ends and thread that is strong 
and resistant to ultra violet light. 

Quality design shows in attention to detail. 
This produces a rucksack with as few annoying 
bugs as possible. All packs experience 
considerable stress during normal use and it 
is the design which ensures that these stresses 
can be adequately supported by the various 
components. 

It is impossible to recommend such a thing 
as the ‘best’ rucksack. Suitability depends not 
only on the fit for the particular individual but 
also on the intended type and amount of usage, 
importance of price, features required and so 
forth. However it is possible to make some 
recommendations. 

For the keen bushwalker who likes to do a 
mix of extended trips and week-end walks, a 
large capacity single compartment pack is an 
advantage and I would recommend the Lowe 
Triolet, Macpac Torre or Berghaus AB 
Expedition. For those on a budget wanting a 
good, sturdy, basic pack, the locally made 
Outgear Koorong is hard to beat. For growing 
youngsters a single adjustable pack is probably 
best and it is suggested the Macpac Cerro is 
worth a look. The Gregory Snow Creek is 
without doubt the best quality pack surveyed 
andHt offers plenty of features — including a 
huge price tag. If your preference is for some 
special feature, such as two compartments or 
ice gear attachments, then look through the 
table — all the information that you could 
possibly need should be there! • 

Neil Blundy 
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• Dancer. Not to be outdone on the cross- 
linked polyethylene plastic kayak front (see 
Wild nos 9 and 14), Melbourne’s Canoes Plus 
is importing the Ace-Perception Dancer from 
the UK. 

Ideal for white water paddling, the 
rotationally-moulded, one-piece (except for the 
seat) Dancer is claimed by the distributor to be 
virtually indestructible and therefore also 
suitable for schools. RRP $635. 







Ace-Perception Dancer. Trevor Pinder 

• More From Gore. Gore-Tex has many uses; 
it is used in industry and medicine as well as 
the more familiar waterproof clothing. When 
making Gore-Tex fabric, the thin white Gore-Tex 
membrane is usually laminated to an inside 
layer of light tricot and an outside structural 
layer of nylon. It can be laminated to most forms 
of nylon to give a wide range of textures and 
weights. 

Most recently, Gore-Tex has been laminated 
to Cordura nylon to give a very robust fabric with 
superior abrasion- and tear-resistance. This 
lamination is called Strata fabric and will be 
used by Verglas Australia in a wide variety of 
its wilderness clothing. 

Gates cross country ski gloves, which sold 
last winter for $58, were remarkably successful. 
The secret of their success is an internal floating 
Gore-Tex membrane glove which is only sewn 
in at the wrist. This internal glove is sandwiched 
between the outer fabric and the Thinsulate 
insulation and inner lining. The seams on the 
internal glove are welded to prevent leakage. 

Gore-Tex boots are also kicking around. 
Meindl (imported by Wild Country) has two 
models; a lightweight walking boot (RRP $142) 
and a Nordic ski boot which will sell for about 
$92 next winter. Like the Gates gloves, these 
boots have a continuous Gore-Tex membrane 
sandwiched between the outer and lining. 

The walking boot features a low-erosion 
Vibram sole with small lugs under the instep. 
An EVA foam wedge mid-sole, together with a 
removable anatomic foam foot-bed, cushion the 
heel. A rubber rand protects the suede and 


nylon upper from abrasion. The boot has a 
glove-leather lining and a padded tongue and 
cuff. Its last is designed for Australian feet, 
varied though they may be. It has a high instep 
and arch and is broad at the toe. 

The Nordic ski boot is similar in last to the 
walking boot but is otherwise quite different. It 
features the excellent Salomon boot binding 
system, but it should be remembered that it will 
not fit a standard Nordic Norm binding. It is cut 
to just above the ankle bone, but there is no 
padded cuff. Like the walking boot it has a 
removable foot-bed and glove-leather lining. 

• XCD Skiing. The tight economy and poor 
seasons in Europe show on our, also depressed, 
market. 

Most manufacturers are carefully adding only 
one new model to their range of skis rather than 
changing the cosmetics and construction of 
their entire collection as in previous years. 

Fischer has a new model, Ultra Crown, 
featuring air composite core and carbon glass 
construction; dimensions 49-47-48 centimetres, 
weight 1,250 grams for a 210 centimetre pair 
and approximate cost $180. They are a little stiff 
and not for a beginner. The Crown base has 
been altered on the entire range to provide more 
grip. 

Karhu has improved the Multigrade surface 
on its skis. The rucksack-touring variety XCD 
Multigrade, retailing at about $195, should be 
popular with Telemark and touring enthusiasts. 

Kneissi has an elite model, White Star 
Phantom; dimensions 66-55-61 centimetres, 
designed for lift-serviced areas. RRP $375. It 
did not take the Telemarkers long to forget how 
to walk uphill! 

Rossignol has stayed with its proven heavy 
touring models at $156; a good ski if you carry 
a heavy pack. 

Kazama has a few new models to do justice 
to Australian snow conditions. They will be 
available in both wax and waxless skis. Few 
details are available yet, but they should be 
worth looking at for XCD. 

Most of the heavy boots are very similar in 
performance. Asolo, Scarpa, Meindl and 
Merrell, to name only a few, fall in the 
$100-$250 range for double-lined models and 
work well for XCD. Some double boots have 
appeared but they are heavy, expensive and 
very stiff, being made for extremely cold 
conditions. However, on downhill runs they are 
on their own. 

Most heavy boots are still using 75 millimetre 
Nordic Norm bindings. This binding is still the 
most common and is well known to experienced 
skiers. 

New boot-binding systems, such as 
Salomon and Look, are very precise in control 
for XCD but are manufactured with smooth 
soles only. As smooth soles are not very 
practical for walking uphill and across ice, 
serious tourers who need to walk to the snow 
are not yet catered for and will have to wait for 
Vibram-soled models to appear. 


dancer 

The white water playboat of 
the eighties. 


From Ace-Perception, the 

dancer is rotationally- 
moulded using virtually 
indestructible polyethylene. 
Unbelievable to paddle, and 
tough! From leading canoe 
dealers around Australia. 
Enquiries: 

ConoesPlus, a 

140 Cotham Road Kew 3101 
Phone (03) 80 5934 
99-101 Maroondah Highway 
Ringwood 3134 
Phone (03) 870 8888 


petzl Vercors 

Climber's Sit-hamess 



• Two sizes (S-M, L) 

• Low attachment points 

• Adjustable padded belt 

• Maximum freedom of 
movement 

• Anti-UV treatment 

• $66 at: 

JIM^Backpacker 

77 Queen Street Brisbane Qld 4000 
Ph (07) 229 6609 

Trade enquiries welcome 














Gear For The Wilderness 

No matter where you travel and whether you walk, 
climb or ski, The Wilderness Shop can help you 
with quality, practical equipment and clothing. 
Come and inspect our large range of goods and 
take advantage of our experience and advice. 

THE WILDERNESS SHOP 

1 Carrington Road, Box Hill 
Phone (03) 898 3742 


SALES • HIRE • PERSONAL SERVICE 

Proprietors: Neil and Mary Blundy 


THE WILDERNESS SHOP 


PTY LIMITED 


fThe Bushwalker’s Airline 



\r-Avion help with your Tasmanian adventure! 

We will fly you into wild Tasmania - with National 
Parks our specialty; Freycinet, Maria Island, South-West 
(Coxs Bight and Melaleuca Inlet), Cradle Mountain and 
more . . . 

► Personal and group transport ►Supply drops 
► Regular scenic flights ►Photography. 

Cambridge Aerodrome Hobart (002) 48 5390 
Telex AA 57164, Devonport Airport (004) 27 9777 1 * 

Telex AA 59302 

Postal address PO Box 300 Sandy Bay 
Tasmania 7005 TW* 

Tasmania. The Treasure Island 


ROCKCRAFT 
CLIMBING / 
SCHOOL 



• Rockclimbing 

• Abseiling 

• Alpine Climbing 

• Ski Mountaineering 

• Trekking 

• Guided Climbs 
Instruction Courses, 
Expeditions. 

Write for our brochure: 

195 Katoomba Street Katoomba 
NSW 2780 (02) 625 5770 
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Map Protection 

Peruse and protect your 
maps and notes even in 
the foulest weather, inside 
an Outgear Mapcase. An 
important aid to navigation, 
it has been designed to 



stand the test of time and 
is made from quality, 
proofed fabric and UV- and 
freeze-resistant clear 
plastic. The Outgear 
Mapcase has a flexible 
access throat with a 
Velcro® closure, four 
lanyard attachment points 


and is available in three 
sizes. 

The Warm and 
Luxurious Silk 
Sleeping Sheet 

Nothing less than the 
warmth, comfort and 
compactness of an 
Outgear Silk Sleeping 

Sheet will 
| complement 
I your 
I sleeping 
I bag. It 
I crumples 
1 into a tiny 
* 7 x 18 cm 
stuff sack 
and will stow away in any 
pack. Made from pure 
Chinese silk and a roomy 
85 cm wide, it is available 
in medium (185 cm, 120 g) 
and large (210 cm, 150 g) 
sizes. Silk has 
demonstrated its strength 



and durability for centuries 
and is easily hand washed 
or dry cleaned. Enjoy the 
warmth and luxury of pure 
silk! 

Outgear Yandee 
Day to Day Pack 

This 24 litre, top loading, 
Cordura campus and day 
pack is ideal for anyone 
who carries a pack daily. 
Designed to last, like all 
our products, the Yandee 
features a closed cell foam 
back support and padded 
shoulder straps, a throat 
with draw cord, elasticized 
lid, large zippered rear 
pocket, hang loop and hip 
belt. For the safety of 
cyclists, joggers and 
school children, the 
Yandee has a highly 
reflective stripe. You’ll 
carry your day to day loads 
with comfort and safety for 
years to come in an 



Outgear Yandee. 

Outgear down-to-earth 
products are available at 
selected bushwalking and 
camping shops. 
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DOWN TO EARTH PRODUCTS 
Trade enquiries: 12 Williamson 
Road Maribyrnong 3032. 

(03) 317 8886. 


Patagonian Killer Bees 


—L "Summer fun' 

coving equipment 

/ CMIP4 8 Gear for Wild Places. 
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Bee well equipped this summer with Caving 
Equipment. We may be cavers, but we've got what 
you need to cope with things above ground too. 

And have we got some little beeauties for you. If 
you're after a tent that can take anything the 
wilderness can throw at you, take a look at the 
beeproof Ultimate Peapod II. This pommy tent really 
lives up to its name (Ultimate, not Peapod -its got 
tons of room for two gear freaks). 

After a pack? Take a look at our range of Berghaus. 
Top quality and all the features you need (beeproof). 
At a special summer price. 

For the bush chefs we've got the new MSR 


Whisperlight stove. As efficient as the XG/K and 
Firefly, but so quiet you can even talk while its 
going. Team that with the fantastic Sigg billies for the 
best beechysoisse you've ever tasted. 

We've now got the full range of CMI's climbing gear 
Chocks (with names like Bluebell and Cracktack - 
cute eh?), ascenders, descenders - the lot. 

KSBee's new lightweight walking shoes will help you 
outrun the bees. Bee visible in our ultrabright rescue 
socks (heard the expression 'find your feet'? 

What else can we say? Get into Caving Equipment 
for all the beeproof gear you need (above or below 
ground). And we won't sting you on price! 


caving equipment 

230 Sussex Street, Sydney 2000 

Mail Orders: PO Box 230, Milsons Point 2061 

Telephone (24 hours) (02) 264 2095 

r want to bee in the know 


Please send me your catalogue. 
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THREE PEAKS 

QUALITY GEAR AT HEAVILY 
DISCOUNTED PRICES 
•Bushwalking 
•Trekking 


•Camping 



• Raichle, Zamberlan walking boots • Caribee 
Fairydown, Karrimor, Lowe rucksacks • Aurora, Downia, 
Fairydown sleeping bags • Caribee, Fairydown, Trailwise 
2- and 3-man tents »Lifa, Peter Storm, Swanndri clothing 

• Maps • Compasses • Freeze-dried foods • Stoves 
Mt Waverley Ski and Hire 

300 Stephensons Road Mt Waverley 3149 
Ph 277 9127. Shops 2 & 4 Glenway Arcade 
Cnr Glenway Parade and O’Sullivan Road 
Glen Waverley 3150 Ph 232 5614 


SEW THEM 
YOURSELF 
AND SAVE 

Rain Parka and 
Overpants 
Splash Jackets 
Pile Jackets 
Breeches 
Gaiters 
Water Bag 
Bum Bag 
Day Pack 
Sizes from 2 years to adult 
Write for information to 
OUTDOOR WEAR 

PO Box 783, Cooma, 2630 


Most manufacturers have strengthened their 
Nordic Norm bindings to suit thick-soled boots 
to accommodate the stresses of downhill runs. 
It will soon become common to pay $50 for 
good XCD bindings. 

Skis are stronger, bindings tougher and boots 
stiffer and therefore more rigid. The skier is now 
the weak link in the chain and it is only a matter 
of time before we will need safety-release 
bindings to protect people and their equipment. 
Fritz Schaumberg 

• Interesting Edibles. There are few topics 
more controversial than pack food. Anyone who 
has organized victuals for an expedition would 
realize this. While some people would carry 
fresh meat to the point of it going off, others can 
survive on rice and lentils for weeks on end. 
However, for many, variety is the spice of life. 

When freeze-dried food first became 
commercially available several years ago, it was 
considered a great boon to pack carriers. Since 
then, many have tired of the familiar taste. 
Another brand of freeze-dried food is now being 
imported from America by Rare and Unique, 
and Backpacker’s Pantry offers some 
interesting foods which would add variety to any 
bushwalker's menu. Main courses include 
Whole Wheat Fettucini, Spinach Noodle 
Stroganoff and Spanish Pila. Desserts include 
Blueberry D’lite and Mocha Mousse Pie. 
Breakfasts and snacks are also available. 

We tried Cashew Mushroom Curry and found 
it very palatable. This particular meal required 
no cooking, only reconstituting with boiled 
water. It reconstituted well, and a two-serve 
pouch costs about $7.50. 

While hot dogs can scarcely be called 
gourmet, they are popular. Plumrose has 
introduced smoky flavoured, extra-long 
frankfurts in a light foil pack. Free of 
preservatives, they contain little fat and require 
no refrigeration. As they are pre-cooked in the 
foil pouch they require only heating in water or 
light pan frying. Alternatively they can be eaten 
cold if so desired — useful on a Total Fire Ban 
day. A pack of five frankfurts (200 grams) costs 
$1.39. 

• Handy. The popular pre-shrunk Dachstein 
wool mittens have served all sorts of 
mountaineers extremely well for many years. In 
addition, Karrimor Australia is importing a new 
range of Dachstein gloves. Also pre-shrunk, 
they are not as heavily felted as the mittens. 
Their fine, dense knit is quite rugged yet supple 
enough to allow good finger articulation. 

The basic Trek glove sells for about $23, 
while the same or fingerless glove with a supple 
leather palm is about $32. Designed for gripping 
ice tools but with obvious applications for 
Nordic skiing, the Mont Blanc Extreme glove 
has a reinforced thumb, forefinger and palm and 
costs about $36. 

• Climbing On. We continue to be impressed 
by the number of new products available on the 
rapidly expanding climbing market. 

This issue we review two more harnesses 
now available in Australia. From France comes 
the 525 gram Petzl Vercors model harness, 
available in two sizes. Whilst it appears to be 
just another copy of the Whillans harness, like 
the Zero Point harness reviewed in Wild no 14 
it includes a number of interesting and 
worthwhile refinements. 

In this case these include a particularly well- 
padded waist-band, reinforcing at key points, 
attractive colours and some important 
information on the firmly-attached fabric label, 
such as how to put the harness on and the year 
it was made. It also says that it is only to be used 




Backpacker's Pantry freeze-dried meals. 
with a UlAA-approved chest harness. This is a 
point that the distributor must clarify at an early 
date; chest harnesses are almost never seen 
in Australia. The instructions about the harness 
are repeated in both the leaflet and stuff sack 
it comes with. The Vercors is available through 
Spelean and Jim the Backpacker. It retails for 
$66, which seems rather high. 

Another respected European company, 
Mammut, has a harness (AF, for ‘all free’, 
model) available in Australia — through Four 
Seasons Imports. As you would expect of 
Mammut it is well designed and made. Available 
in two sizes, it retails for a remarkably 
reasonable $38.60. 

Boreal Fire friction boots, distributed 
locally by Verglas Australia, have certainly 
taken the climbing world by storm. Many 
climbers swear they are a quantum 
improvement over other boots. Now Boreal has 
introduced a second model, the Cat, which is 
fabric-lined. Further, the original model, 
apparently now known as the Classic, has been 
modified to reduce stretching of the leather 
uppers. 
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The 

Lifetime 

Parka 

in Gore-Tejc 
Strata 
Fabric 


THE AMAZING NEWPYRO 

POCKET STOVE! 


agt 

Introducing the rugged lightweight 
stainless steel stove. Ideal for hikers’ 
quick meals. It weighs a mere 3oz. It 
uses long lasting Esbit solid fuel 
tablets. It opens to form a wedge 
shaped enclosure, which protects the 
fuel from the wind. Also comes in a 
handy bag. 

ONLY $ 15.95 
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For your nearest location see the yellow pages listed ui 
camping. 

TRADE ENQUIRIES EPPING H.O. PH. 868 2555 


Energetic Summit Gear is now making a 
range of sewn slings said to be tested to an 
impressive 2,000 kilograms. At prices ranging 
from $2.40 for a 19 centimetre quick-draw to 
$4.00 for a gear sling they are excellent value. 

A company under the unlikely name of Mega 
Marketing has developed an equally unlikely 
product called Easy Ends — pieces of 
polyolethane tubing for heat shrinking over the 
ends of ropes to seal andtor identify them! 
Available in blue or yellow, a pack of four retails 
for $1.50, or ten for $2.90. 

• Pyromaniacs. Three stainless steel outdoor 
cooking systems, made by American firm 
Pyromid, are being imported by Scout 
Outdoor Centres. 

The smallest is a simple, solid-fuel stove 
designed to run on Esbit tablets. The hinged 
Pyro Pocket Stove opens to form a wedge- 
shaped enclosure, which protects the fuel from 
the wind and supports pots and pans. It looks 
bomb-proof and weighs 200 grams. RRP $15.95. 

The Pyroduo (RRP $45) weighs 600 grams 
and is designed to run on wood, charcoal or 
other dry fuels. It is similar in concept to the 
Pyromid (RRP $69) which is designed to 
enclose an entire campfire. Both have pyramid 
shapes which focus heat, increasing efficiency 
while sheltering the fire from rain. The Pyromid 
weighs 950 grams. Ail three stoves fold down 
completely, packing into Cordura wallets. 

• Sleeping Comfort. It was not long ago that 
bushwalking or ski touring meant a night spent 
on hard ground or, worse, cold snow, with an 
inadequate sleeping bag inside a flapping tent 

— a sure recipe for a bad night’s sleep. 
Certainly tent and sleeping bag design and 

materials have come a long way, but it was with 
the advent of the seif-inflating air mattress, 
or Therm-a-Rest, that sleep really came easily, 
although there have been some unhappy curses 
from those who have sustained punctures and 
been let down in the middle of the night. 

Now Therm-a-Rest has competition, from the 
Metzeler Thermo mattress. Closely resembling 
the Therm-a-Rest, this German mattress is 
cheaper than its rival. Imported by Four 
Seasons Imports, it measures 180 x 53 x 3 
centimetres, sells for $68.95 and weighs 980 
grams. A shorter model will be available early 
in 1985. 

Silk inner sheets are also all the rage. DB 
Stuff is producing standard length ($36) and 
long ($38) sheets out of this marvellous natural 
fabric. 

Yet, though it seems improbable, many weary 
walkers and skiers still find it hard to get to sleep 

— there is no ‘hi-tech’ cure for snoring 
companions! 

• Boots. The latest offering from Rossi, the 
Australian boot manufacturer, is an updated 
Plover. With a padded cuff which extends over 
the ankle, it has a sewn-in padded tongue which 
goes right down towards the toe. The lacing 
system features D-rings and hooks. This wide- 
lasted boot weighs 1.6 kilograms for a pair of 
size 8V2. You can expect to pay around $100. 

• New Lens. Sola, the only makers of 
ophthalmic lenses in Australia, is manufacturing 
a new type of spectacle lens. Called the Sola 
UV Gard, the lens not only protects against the 
shorter wave-length radiation, which causes 
effects such as snow-blindness, but is also 
effective for longer wave-length radiation. The 
possible harmful effects of prolonged exposure 
to long-wave radiation have only recently been 
researched and include a variety of medical 
conditions. 























ROSSI boots VALI<ING 


Quality footwear with proven performance. 




EAGLE Higher cut remodelled Plover This eye-catching design features 

design now includes hooks hooks and D-rings and overlay tongue section, 

for lacing while retaining Superb leather back padding 
the soft back feature of gives maximum comfort 
luxury padding together and support to the 
with the necessary wearer. Long-lasting 
protection and support Hiker sole 

for extensive walking under foot, 

on tough 
Sherpa soles. 


ROSSI walking boots incorporate the stitchdown construction which gives flexibility of the sole so 
that natural foot movement can follow - with ease! Made by Rossiters Pty Ltd, Unley, South Australia. 



THE COLD... 

Puradown! 


Specializing in walled 
superdown sleeping bags. 

• Made to size • Filled 
to your requirements 

• Unconditionally 
guaranteed zips 

• 18 models to cnoose 
from, including the: 

/meric 

A walled sleeping bag with left- or 
right-sided zip so two bags can be 
joined to form a double bag. 

A draft-proof flap covers the 
side zip for cold conditions. 

Ideal for summer or winter. 
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WILDERNESS EQUIPMENT 



This logo belongs to an Australian-made 
range of lightweight outdoor equipment. 
Internal-frame backpacks, 
day packs, Gore-Tex® rain- 
shells and bivvy shelters, 
double- and single-skin 
ridge and tunnel tents, 
bicycle touring bags, 

Hollofil® sleeping bags 
and jackets. 

Seven years' 
production experience 
with modern design and 
materials complements an 
unshakeable commitment 
to product durability. 

The Wilderness 
Equipment logo depicting 
two figures in a tent is your 
guarantee of excellence 
in wilderness gear. It 
represents rare, even unexpected, attention 
to detail. Ask someone familiar with it then 


send for information and availability: 
Wilderness Equipment, (09) 335 2813, 

PO Box 83 Fremantle WA 
6160, 13 Jewell Parade 
North/^. Fremantle. 
The^W^sParka. 

Our seam-sealed, taslan- 
faced Gore-Tex® parka is 
approaching its fifth year 
of production. This 
3 A length shell is the 
mainstay of our rainwear 
range. Its features and 
quality stand it alone. 

Again, this year we 
have been invited to 
supply a major expedition 
on the strength of our 
design capability and 
attitude to production. 
Project Blizzard goes with 
Wilderness Equipment Gore-Tex® 
Thinsulated worksuits. 


If you want the best quality, service and advice on 

Teote ssa 

_ Boots 

f fiTFimTa Rucks acks GREGORY 

Sleeping bags jng| 

Outdoor clothing 

ALP SPORTS yQu wiU find it here 

SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE 
QUEENSLAND 

[SCOUT 1 

OUTDOOR| 

CENTRE 


< £Macpac c WlldeHiess 


CAMPING SPECIALISTS 


Shop location: 132 Wickham Street Fortitude Valley Brisbane 
Mail Orders to PO Box 50 Broadway Old 4006 
Phone (07) 52 4744 
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Shoot , 
the/ 1 . 
Rapids 


* <** 



FRANKLIN das) • NYMBOIDA (NSW) 

• MITTA MITTA (Vic) • SNOWY (Vic) 

and many more spectacularly 1 
exciting rivers 

Whitewater ratting. ..feel the tingling spray, I 
the adrenalin flow & the foam surge round 

I k your paddle. The thrill of a lifetime plus , 
' relaxing round the campfire with new 
friends. Join the original team, still no. 1 tor 
service, safety & fun. Skilled boatmen, the 
world's finest inflatable rafts, all 
equipment & plenty of good food are < 
provided. No experience needed, just ar 
adventurous spirit. 

Call us now for brochure. • 
■K SAILING • BACKPACKING 


wnSSteek 


• HORSERIDING • SKIING 


r 

1343 Lt Collins Street Melbourne (03) 67 7196' 
V 2 O'Connell Street Sydney (02) 232 74004 
lthe non-profit educational organisation. 


Melbourne 
Map Centre 

569 5472 



• NATMAPS (All States) 

• VICMAPS 1:25,000,1:50,000 
•FORESTS COMMISSION 

• TASMAPS 1:100,000 

• C.M.A. (N.S.W.) 1:25,000 
1:50,000,1:100,000 

• LANDS DEPARTMENTS (S.A.) 
1:50,000 

• COMPASSES •GUIDES 


'&740 WAVERLEY RD. 
•fCHADSTONE 3148 


9 a.m. to 1.0 

miiti 



Choice Words 


In response to your comments on the Condor 
rucksack (Wild no 13, page 85) Karrimor 
Australia would like to issue the following 
statement regarding the hip belt mechanism. 
The ‘possible’ problem you referred to was 
realized by Karrimor International, UK, some 
months ago. It was felt that this problem (if it 
did occur) would be extremely isolated. 
However, Karrimor still took the precautionary 
measure of fitting a metal plate to Condor 
rucksacks in production. 

This will eliminate the problem. 

All those purchasers of Condor rucksacks in 
Australia to date who have registered their 
lifetime guarantee with Karrimor Australia will 
be sent the metal plate together with fitting 
instructions. 

Our final comment we would like to put 
forward in the strongest possible way. 

It relates to the final two paragraphs on page 
85. Whilst it is your right to comment on the 
equipment you test, we believe you have 
demonstrated little wisdom in choosing your 
words. You have questioned (and thereby shed 
doubt on) a Karrimor product which comes with 
a lifetime guarantee. 

Please understand that it is not just the 
KSIOOe fabric alone which comes under this 
guarantee — but the entire product. This 
includes the stitching, the belts, the straps etc 
— everything connected with the article. 

No other rucksack manufacturer matches 
this guarantee for its product. Quite obviously 
Karrimor could not make such an outstanding 
guarantee without having absolute faith in 
design, production method and material quality; 
a full understanding of product use and faith in 
the character of the user. 

Karrimor has a long and detailed historical 
knowledge of complaints, fail ratios and cost. 
The company has produced products of the 
highest quality and integrity for over 25 years 
and will continue to maintain this high standard. 

We would appreciate it if you would publish 
this letter to bring the information to the 
attention of your readers. 

Jim Graham 
Karrimor Australia Pty Limited 
Alexandria, NSW 


Praised 

... I will take this opportunity to say how much 
we enjoy our Wild magazine. The day it arrives 
there is always a scramble to get it first and read 
it. It is extremely well done and a fountain of 
information too. Our family congratulates 
everyone involved with producing it. 

Dawn Buckberry 
Helensvale, Qld 


Paddled 

I am a regular subscriber to your magazine, and 
generally enjoy it. 

I have just finished reading ‘Paddling Their 
Own’ by Yvonne McLaughlin. As a longtime 


canoeist, and as a woman, I found the overall 
tone of the article was ‘sexist’ and carried the 
inference of ‘Come on girls, give it a try’. Should 
not encouragement to participate in any outdoor 
recreation activity be oriented towards people 
rather than men or women? 

McLaughlin should attempt to overcome any 
feelings she may have as being significantly 
different from men in outdoor activities, and 
perhaps those ‘macho’ images of male paddlers 
will fade away by themselves. 

Trish Macdonald 
Downer, ACT 

Blasting Antarctica 

Since 1982 the French Government, ignoring 
protests even from many of its own scientists, 
has been constructing an airstrip in the Pointe 
Geologie region of France’s Antarctic claim. 

The 1,100 metre airstrip is a six-year project 
over two-month summer periods and will involve 
the levelling of five small islands (some 30- 
40 metres high) — 330,000 cubic metres of rock 
will be poured into the sea to join the islands 
together! 

Construction of the strip has already resulted 
in the destruction of adelie penguin nests and 
deaths due to blasting activities. If allowed to 
continue, destruction is assured for the 
reproductive sites of about 3,200 adelie 
penguins, 12 skuas, and at least 180 cape 
pigeons, 100 snow petrels and 170 Wilson’s 
petrels. The colonization of new nesting sites 
is highly improbable for the majority of these 
birds. 

Long-term impacts will be felt by other local 
fauna. A colony of emperor penguins, 
Antarctica’s largest bird, near the French base 
has had its population halved since the 1950s, 
coinciding with a high level of human activity 
in the region ... 

Conservationists consider that, by their 
actions, the French have blatantly breached the 
Agreed Measures for the Conservation of 
Antarctic Fauna and Flora, signed and ratified 
by the Antarctic Treaty nations (including France 
and Australia). Failure by these nations to 
prevent the airstrip's construction has serious 
implications for the ability of the Antarctic Treaty 
to handle similar problems with environmental 
impacts due to increasing levels of human 
activity... 

Concerned readers should write to the 
French Embassy, Canberra, ACT 2600 and the 
Honourable W Hayden, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Parliament House, Canberra, ACT 2600 
expressing concern on this issue. 

Richard Frizzell 
Information Officer 
Greenpeace Hobart Support Group 
Hobart, Tas 


Readers' letters are welcome. A selection will be published in 
this column. Letters of less than 200 words are more likely to 
be published. Write to the Editor, Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, 
Victoria 3181. 
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For information on how to get your 
business listed in this regular feature, 
please contact Wild Publications Pty Ltd, 
PO Box 415, Prahran, Victoria 3181. 
Phone (03) 240 8482. 

Suppliers 


Australian Capital Territory 

Bushgear Australia Pty Ltd 
Shop 6 CAGA Centre 
38 Akuna Street 
Canberra 2601 
Ph (062) 47 7153 
CSE Camping Sports 
Equipment Pty Ltd 
11 Townshend Street 
Phillip 2606 
Ph (062) 82 3424 
Jurkiewicz Camping Centre 
47 Wollongong Street 
Fyshwick 2609 
Ph (062) 80 6519 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
46 Northbourne Avenue 
Canberra 2601 
Ph (062) 47 8949 
Scout Outdoor Centre 
89 Petrie Plaza 
Civic Square 2608 
Ph (062) 47 8439 
The Wilderness Shop 
Upstairs 
35 East Row 
Civic Square 2608 
Ph (062) 49 8011 
Wild Country 
59r Woolley Street 
Dickson 2602 
Ph (062) 47 4539 


New South Wales 

B-Line Boats & Canoes Pty Ltd 

PO Box 39 

Gloucester 2422 

Ph (02) 727 9622 

Canoe & Camping Supplies 

265 Victoria Road 

Gladesville 2111 

Ph (02) 817 5590 

Canoe Specialists 

5 Wongala Crescent 

Beecroft 2119 

Ph (02) 84 3934 

Caving Equipment 

230 Sussex Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 264 2095 


Damart 

58 Clarence Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 2366 
Eastwood Camping Centre 
Pty Ltd 

3 Trelawney Street 

Eastwood 2122 

Ph (02) 858 2775 

Hallmark Leisure Goods Pty Li 

90 Alexander Street 

Crows Nest 2065 

Ph (toll free) (008) 022 292 


High Tops Equipment 
PO Box 98 
Glenbrook 2773 
Ph (047) 58 6519 


Katoomba Outdoor Centre 
Pty Ltd 

285 Main Street 
Katoomba 2780 
Ph (047) 82 3467 


Leisure Coast Canoe Services 
492 Princess Highway 
Woonona 2517 
Ph (042) 84 1616 


Mountain Designs 
494 Kent Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 267 8238 


Mountain Equipment 
Pty Ltd 

291 Sussex Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 3146 
Norski 

74 Clarence Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 7792 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
527 The Kingsway 
Miranda 2228 
Ph (02) 525 6829 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
61 Macquarie Street 
Parramatta 2150 
Ph (02) 633 3746 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
69 Liverpool Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 2685 
Paddy Pallin 
252 Oxford Street 
Woollahra 2025 
Ph (02) 387 4082 
Phil Straw’s Dive Centre 
38 Kingsway 
Cronulla 2230 
Ph (02) 523 7222 


Scout Outdoor Centre 
47 Beecroft Road 
Epping 2121 
Ph (02) 868 2555 


Southern Cross Equipment 
Pty Ltd 

399 Victoria Avenue 
Chatswood 2759 
Ph (02) 412 3372 


Southern Cross Equipment 
Pty Ltd 

222 Pacific Highway 
Hornsby 2077 
Ph (02) 476 5566 


Southern Cross Equipment 
Pty Ltd 

28 Phillip Street 
Parramatta 2150 
Ph (02) 633 4527 


Southern Cross Equipment 
Pty Ltd 

355 Kent Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 4526 


The Wilderness Shop 
399 Pitt Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 267 7929 


Three Peaks 
49 Ramsay Street 
Haberfield 2045 
Ph (02) 797 0233 
Trek Outdoor Australia 
475 Princes Highway 
Kirrawee 2232 


Wilderness Supplies 
26 Sharp Street 
Cooma 2630 
Ph (0648) 21 587 


Queensland 

Adventure Camping Equipment 

11 Ross River Road 

Mundingburra 4812 

Ph (077) 75 6116 

Austen Canoes 

29 Ipswich Road 

Woolloongabba 4102 

Ph (07) 391 8588 

Feather Your Nest 

21 Hill Street 

Toowoomba 4350 

Ph (076) 38 1943 

Ian Aitchison & Co Pty Ltd 

42 Douglas Street 

Milton 4064 

Ph (07) 369 0965 


Lucas-Chakola 
PO Box 24 

Kangaroo Valley 2577 
Ph (044) 65 1222 


Jim the Backpacker 
Shop A21 
Queens Arcade 
77 Queen Street 
Brisbane 4000 
Ph (07) 229 6609 


Mountain Experienc 
99 Mary Street 
Brisbane 4000 
Ph (07) 221 6756 


The Wilderness Shop 
155 Liverpool Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 9370 


Queensland Conservation Council 

Billabong Book Shop 

2 Queen Street 

Brisbane 4000 

Ph (07) 231 4696 

Rosco Canoes 

382 Lutwyche Road 

Windsor 4053 

Ph (07) 57 7465 

Scout Outdoor Centre 

132 Wickham Street 

Fortitude Valley 4006 

Ph (07) 52 4744 

The Camping Centre 

25 Ipswich Road 

Woolloongabba 4102 

Ph (07) 391 6930 

Torre Mountain Craft Pty Ltd 

Shop 10 

600 Sherwood Road 
Sherwood 4075 
Ph (07) 379 5549 

South Australia 

Bon Voyage Enterprises (Canoes) 
2 Sandilands Street 
Lockleys 5032 
Ph (08) 356 6237 


Young’s Outdoor Gear 
35 Wilson Street 
Burnie 7320 
Ph (004) 31 6706 


Victoria 


Auski Sales Pty Ltd 
9 Hardware Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 1412 


Bendigo Adventurs 
163 View Street 
Bendigo 3550 
Ph (054) 43 8620 


Activities 


BG’s Outdoorium 
99-101 Maroondah Highway 
Ringwood 3134 
Ph (03) 870 8888 


Bruce Erskine’s 
Geelong Disposals 
17 Mercer Street 
Geelong 3220 
Ph (052) 95 526 
Bush & Mountain Sports 
Pty Ltd 

204 La Trobe Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 662 3349 


Flinders Camping 
296 Gilles Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 223 1913 


Bushgear Australia Pty Ltd 
377 Little Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 3354 


Summit Camping and Hiking 
656 South Road 
Glandore 5037 
Ph (08) 297 4769 


The Scout Shop & Outdoor 
Centre 

107 Pirie Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 223 5544 


Canoe Equip 
Shop 11 

427 Hampton Street 
Hampton 3188 
Ph (03) 598 8814 


Canoes Plus 
140 Cotham Road 
Kew 3101 
Ph (03) 80 5934 


The Wilderness Shop 
291A Rundle Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 223 6917 
Thor Adventure Equipment 
40 Waymouth Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 212 7857 
Thor Adventure Equipment 
213B Unley Road 
Malvern 5061 
Ph (08) 271 9640 


Tasmania 


Allgoods Pty Ltd 
71 York Street 
Launceston 7250 
Ph (003) 31 3644 
Canoe, Surf & Sail 
144 William Street 
Devonport 7310 
Ph (004) 24 4314 


Canoe, Surf & Sail 
125 St John Street 
Launceston 7250 
Ph (003) 31 6766 


Canoe, Surf & Sail 
93 Main Street 
Penguin 7316 
Ph (004) 37 2791 


Jolly Swagman 
107 Elizabeth Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 3680 


Outdoor Equipment 
135 Elizabeth Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 6213 


Paddy Pallin 
32 Criterion Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 31 0777 


Canoes Plus 
The Outdoorium 
99-101 Maroondah Highway 
Ringwood 3134 
Ph (03) 870 8888 
Chandler's Outdoor & Ski 
71 Fryers Street 
Shepparton 3630 
Ph (058) 21 4228 
Current Craft Plastic Kayaks 
360 Spencer Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 328 3453 
Eastern Mountain Centre 
401 Riversdale Road 
Camberwell Junction 3123 
Ph (03) 82 7229 
Eastern Mountain Centre 
115 Canterbury Road 
Heathmont 3135 
Ph (03) 729 7787 
Marechal Camping Supplies 
37 Lonsdale Street 
Dandenong 3175 
Ph (03) 793 2711 
Melbourne Map Centre 
740 Waverley Road 
Chadstone 3148 
Ph (03) 569 5472 
Mountain Designs 
61 Hardware Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 2586 
Mountain Sports Wodonga 
25 South Street 
Wodonga 3690 
Ph (060) 24 5488 
Mt Waverley Ski & Hire 
Cnr Glenway Arcade and 
O'Sullivan Road 
Glen Waverley 3150 
Ph (03) 232 5614 


Paddy Pallin Adventure Equipment 
124 St John Street 
Launceston 7250 
Ph (003) 31 4240 


Mt Waverley Ski & Hire 
300 Stephensons Road 
Mt Waverley 3149 
Ph (03) 277 9127 


The Scouting & Camping Shop 
107 Murray Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 3885 


Nordic Ski & Backpacking (Vic) 
Pty Ltd 

77 Murrumbeena Road 
Murrumbeena 3.163 
Ph (03) 569 8368 
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NEW JAGUAR FROM KARRIMOR 

The instinct for survival prevails in a bold new 
range of rucsacs for the serious adventurer. 


JAGUAR 


A pride of Karrimor Jaguars. All new. All different. Ten models in the styles and colours you want, 
with all the features you're looking for. Like the unique Karrimor Self Adjust System, that lets 
you adjust the rucsac in the twinkling of an eye - without taking it from your back. Then there's 
the famous Karrimor KSlOOe lifetime guarantee. Five of the new Jaguars have it - and it's a 
guarantee as yet unmatched. Track down a Karrin^ir Jaguar at your Karrimor stockist. 

karr/mdr 

Karrimor Australia Pty. Ltd. RO. Box 135 Beaconsfield NSW 2014 



Out & About Outdoor Equipment 
275 Hampton Street 
Hampton 3188 
Ph (03) 598 7870 


Outdoor Action 
51 Bakery Square 
Melton 3337 
Ph (03) 743 1356 


Outdoor Gear 
1213A Sturt Street 
Ballarat 3350 
Ph (053) 32 7516 


Outgear Wilderness Equipment 
12 Williamsons Road 
Maribyrnong 3032 
Ph (03) 317 8886 


340B P Hawthorn Road 
Caulfield 3162 
Ph (03) 523 5727 


Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
55 Hardware Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 9485 


146 Ryrie Street 
Geelong 3220 
Ph (052) 93 278 


Ray’s Tent City 
Bush Hut 

195 Nepean Highway 

Gardenvale 3185 

Ph (03) 596 3816 

Sam Bear Specialist Camping 

Store 

225 Russell Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 663 2191 
Scout Outdoor Centre 
360 Lonsdale Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 1177 
Scout Outdoor Centre 
20 Station Street 
Mitcham 3132 
Ph (03) 873 5061 


Scout Outdoor Centre 
880 Nepean Highway 
Moorabbin 3189 
Ph (03) 555 7811 
Snowy River Expeditions 
PO Buchan 3885 
Ph (051) 55 9373 


The Canoe Factory 
22 High Street 
Glen Iris 3146 
Ph (03) 25 5159 


The Wilderness Centre 
285 Little Lonsdale Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 663 1561 
The Wilderness Shop Pty Ltd 
1 Carrington Road 
Box Hill 3128 
Ph (03) 898 3742 


Western Australia 

Andy's Outgear 

& Travel Centre 

3/14 Central Road 

Tom Price 6751 

Ph (091) 89 1416 

Big Country Camping & 

Tramping Specialists 

7A/59 Jewell Street 

East Perth 6000 

Ph (09) 325 5984 

Fleetwood Stores 

1964 Albany Highway 

Maddington 6109 

Ph (09) 459 2800 

Fleetwood Stores 

245 Great Eastern Highway 

Midland 6056 

Ph (09) 274 3426 

Fleetwood Stores 

862 Hay Street 

Perth 6000 

Ph (09) 322 4774 

Fleetwood Stores 

108 Wanneroo Road 

Tuart Hill 6060 

Ph (09) 349 0066 




Fleetwood Stores 
14 Asquith Street 
Victoria Park 6100 
Ph (09) 362 4611 


Encounter Overland 
75 King Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 1511 


Riverland Canoeing Adventures 
PO Box 962 
Loxton 5333 
Ph (085) 84 1494 


The Canoe Shop 

924 Albany Highway 

East Victoria Park 6101 

Ph (09) 362 6864 

The Scout Shop and 

Outdoor Centre 

581 Murray Street 

Perth 6000 

Ph (09) 321 5259 

Western Canoe Centre 

261 Queen Victoria Street 

North Fremantle 6159 

Ph (09) 335 9173 

Wilderness Equipment 

PO Box 83 

Fremantle 6160 

Ph (09) 335 2813 

Wild West Adventure Equipment 

33A Adelaide Street 

Fremantle 6160 

Ph (09) 335 9299 

New Zealand 

Alp Sports Mountain Shop 

235 High Street 

Christchurch 

Ph (03) 67 148 

Alp Sports Wellington Ltd 

Public Trust Office 

125 Lambton Quay 

Wellington 

Ph (04) 72 0673 

Mountain Guides New Zealand 

PO Box 93 

Twizel 

Ph (Twizel) 737 
The Wilderness Shop 
101 Lower Stuart Street 
Dunedin 

Ph (Dunedin) 77 3679 

Hong Kong 

Mountain Services International Ltd 
Room 102, 32 Morrison Hill Road 
Wanchai 

Ph (Hong Kong) 573 3313 


Adventure 

activities 

Australian Capital Territory 

Canoe Tours Australia Pty Ltd 

8 Barton Court 

Bourke Street 

Barton 2600 

Ph (062) 73 3983 

Wildrivers Adventure 

River Trips 

PO Box 140 

Dickson 2602 

Ph (062) 47 4539 


New South Wales 


Adventure Travel 


117 York Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 6033 


Associated Research Exploration 
& Aid (AREA) 

GPO Box 4692 
Sydney 2001 

Australian Himalayan Expeditions 
159 Cathedral Street 
Woolloomooloo 2011 
Ph (02) 357 3555 


Ausventure 
Suite 1 

870 Military Road 
Mosman 2088 
Ph (02) 960 1677 


Blue Mountains Climbing School 
285 Main Street 
Katoomba 2780 
Ph (047) 82 3467 


Camping Adventures 
6 Jones Avenue 
Warners Bay 2282 
Ph (049) 48 9145 


Kosciusko Expeditions 

cl- Paddy Pallin Jindabyne 

PO Box 72 

Jindabyne 2627 

Ph (0648) 62 458 

Leisure Coast Canoe Services 

492 Princess Highway 

Woonona 2517 

Ph (042) 84 1616 

Lucas-Chakola Adventure 

Pursuits 

PO Box 24 

Kangaroo Valley 2577 
Ph (044) 65 1222 

Macleay Packsaddlers Horseriding 

and Canoeing Treks 

Bellbrook 

Via Kempsey 2440 
Ph (065) 67 2040 
New Guinea Expeditions 
4th Floor 

28 O'Connell Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 231 6066 
Nymboida Whitewater Rafting 
Expeditions 
PO Box 224 
Woolgoola 2450 
Ph (066) 54 1788 
Outward Bound 
GPO Box 4213 
Sydney 2001 
Ph (02) 267 2499 
Rockcraft Climbing School 
and Mountain Guides 
195 Katoomba Street 
Katoomba 2780 
Ph (02) 625 5770 
Somerset Outdoor Education 
Centre (Colo River) 
cl- 222 Pacific Highway 
Hornsby 2077 
Ph (02) 476 5566 
Trek-About Tours 
Barrington Road 
Gloucester 2422 
Ph (065) 58 2093 
Wilderness Expeditions 
26 Sharp Street 
Cooma 2630 
Ph (0648) 21 587 
Wilderness Expeditions 
10th Floor 
2 O'Connell Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 232 7400 

Northern Territory 

Pandanus Canoe Safaris 
PO Box 1846 
Darwin 5794 
Ph (089) 85 3475 

Queensland 

Australian Himalayan Expeditions 

— Jim the Backpacker 

Shop A21 

Queens Arcade 

77 Queen Street 

Brisbane 4000 

Ph (07) 229 6609 

Climb High 

PO Box 93 

Broadway 4006 

Ph (07) 52 8804 

Down River Canoe Cruises 

363 Gympie Road 

Strathpine 4500 

Ph (07) 205 2098 

interNATIONAL PARKtours 

Binna-Burra Lodge 

Beechmont 4211 

Ph (075) 33 3583 

Outdoor Adventures 

1 Murragong Street 

Jindalee 4074 

Ph (07) 376 4589 

South Australia 

Mountain Adventure 
40 Waymouth Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 212 7857 


Thor Adventure Travel 
40 Waymouth Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 212 7857 

Tasmania 

Bushwalkers Bus Service 
PO Box 433 
Launceston 7250 
Ph (003) 34 0442 
Bushwalkers Transport 
186 Campbell Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 2226 
Craclair Tours 
PO Box 516 
Devonport 7310 
Ph (004) 24 3971 
Franklin River Transport 
PO Box 446 
Burnie 7320 
Ph (004) 31 3841 
Maxwell’s Cradle Mountain 
Lake St Clair Bus Service 
Wilmot 7310 
Ph (004) 92 1431 
Par-Avion 
PO Box 300 
Sandy Bay 7005 
Ph (002) 48 5390 
Rent-A-Cycle Tasmania 
36 Thistle Street 
South Launceston 7249 
Ph (003) 44 9779 
Tasair Pty Ltd 
Cambridge Aerodrome 
Cambridge 7170 
Ph (002) 48 5088 
Wilderness Recreation 
Pty Ltd 
PO Box 446 
Burnie 7320 
Ph (004) 31 3841 
Wilderness Tours 
cl- Robert H Geeves 

Geeveston 7116 
Ph (002) 97 1384 


Victoria 

Associated Divers Pty Ltd 

1288 Centre Road 

Clayton 3168 

Ph (03) 543 3739 

Australian and New Zealand 

Scientific Exploration Society 

PO Box 174 

Albert Park 3206 

Ph (03) 529 3783 

Australian Himalayan Expeditions 

Suite 602 

126 Wellington Parade 
East Melbourne 3002 
Ph (03) 419 2333 


Base Camp & Beyond 
‘Musbury’ 

PO Box 37 
Halls Gap 3381 
Ph (053) 56 4300 


Bogong Jack Adventures 
PO Box 209 
Wangaratta 3677 
Ph (057) 21 3145 


High Country Adventure Pty Ltd 
PO Box 287 
Mansfield 3722 
Ph (057) 75 2511 


Kim Carrigan Climbing Guide 
PO Box 20 
Natimuk 3409 
Ph (053) 87 1329 
Mountain Activities 
PO Box 522 
Lilydale 3140 
Ph (03) 725 7516 


Outdoor Travel Centre 
1st Floor 

377 Little Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 7252 




Outsports 

340B Hawthorn Road 
Caulfield 3162 
Ph (03) 523 5727 
Peregrine Expeditions 
343 Little Collins Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 60 1121 
Sheer Height 
PO Box 20 
Natimuk 3409 
Ph (053) 87 1329 


Snowy River Expedi 
PO Buchan 3885 
Ph (051) 55 9373 


Survival Schools 
130 Auburn Road 
Hawthorn 3122 
Ph (03) 818 5388 


Wildtrek Ltd 
343 Little Collins Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 7196 


Western Australia 

Access to Adventure 

Sheffield House 

Room 220A 

713 Hay Street Mall 

Perth 6000 

Ph (09) 321 2630 

Australian Himalayan Expedite 

— Sundowners Travel 

2nd Floor 

133 St Georges Terrace 
Perth 6000 
Ph (09) 321 2335 


New Zealand 

Alpine Guides (Westland) Ltd 

PO Box 38 

Fox Glacier 

Ph (Fox Glacier) 825 

Alpine Recreation Canterbury 

PO Box 75 

Lake Tekapo 

Ph (05056) 736 


Alpine Ski Touring 
Ski Guides NZ Ltd 
PO Box 177 
Wanaka 

Ph (Wanaka) 7930 


Helicopter Skiing 
Ski Guides NZ Ltd 
PO Box 177 
Wanaka 

Ph (Wanaka) 7930 


Mountain Guides New 

PO Box 93 

Twizel 

Ph (Twizel) 737 


Zealand 


Mountain Recreation, 
Professional Mountaineers 
PO Box 204 
Wanaka 

Ph (Wanaka) 7330 
Rough River 
Rafting Company 
PO Box 2392 
Rotorua 

Ph (073) 80 233 


School of Mountaineering 
Alpine Guides Mt Cook Ltd 
PO Box 20 

Mt Cook National Park 
Ph (Mt Cook) 834 


Venture Treks Ltd 
PO Box 37-610 Parnell 
Auckland 

Ph (Auckland) 79 9855 


White Water Rafts 
PO Box 53 
Queenstown 
Ph (Queenstown) 116 


Papua New Guinea 

Australian Himalayan Expeditions 

— Pacific Expeditions 

PO Box 132 

Port Moresby 

Ph (Port Moresby) 25 7803 


Nepal 

Sherpa Co-operative Trekking (P) Ltd 
PO Box 1338 
Kamal Pokhari 
Kathmandu 

Ph (Kathmandu) 15 887 



A Caver’s Guidebook. Vertical Caves 
of Tasmania by Stephen Bunton and 
Rolan Eberhard. This publication 
contains descriptions, pitch details and 
maps of all Tasmanian caves deeper 
than 125 metres. It also includes an 
appendix covering the more popular 
caves at Mole Creek. Available at the 
Speleomania conference. No caver 
visiting Tasmania should be without a 
copy. 

Alpine Climbing Gear. Used one 
season only, low priced. (03) 782 2873. 
Contemplation Calendar 1985. 

Insights into WA's bushlands. See 
review in this issue. Mail order from 
Peter Ewing Photography, PO Box 40, 
Cottesloe, WA 6011. $6.00. 

Land for Sale Coffs Harbour/Dorrigo 
NSW. Beautiful rainforest and 
undulating bushland with waterfalls and 
wildlife on Nymboida and Bielsdown 
rivers. 22 kilometres from Dorrigo, one 
hour from ocean. (066) 55 8588. 


100% Silk Inner Sheets! Soft, 
lightweight and so comfortable. 'Too 
exciting to sleep in.’ Colours; red, 
powder blue, navy. Standard; 185 
centimetres long, 120 grams $36. Long; 
210 centimetres long, 150 grams $38. 
Posted anywhere in Australia. Send 
cheques to DB Stuff, 47 Hillcrest Road, 
Berowra 2081. (02) 456 1602. 

Sewn Slings. Made to any length. 
Slings sewn on to Friends while you 
wait. Summit Gear, 285 Main Street, 
Katoomba 2780. 

Topographic Maps. Natmaps cover 
Australia at 1:250,000 scale and 
popular areas at 1:100,000 scale. Free 
catalogues, PO Box 31, Belconnen, ACT 
2616, or from accredited retailers. 



ANU Mountaineering Club meets first 
Wednesday each month at 8 pm at 
Australian National University, 
Canberra. Activities include canoeing, 
climbing, bushwalking, skiing and 
rogaining. Interested people should 
contact the club through the ANU 
Sports Union, the President (062) 
81 0357 or Treasurer (062) 49 4494. 


The Victorian Climbing Club meets at 
8 pm on the last Thursday of each 
month (except December; and second 
last Thursday in September) at 188 
Gatehouse Street, Parkville 3052. 
Visitors and new members interested in 
rockclimbing are welcome. Contact the 
Secretary, GPO Box 1725P, Melbourne, 
Victoria 3001. 


Mimimimminm. 



Wild rivers. Mirror lakes. Secret forests. Soaring peaks. Step into the wilds of 
Tasmania from the luxury of your 4WD vehicle and the comfort 
of motel accommodation on a Bushventurer’s tour. 

For bookings contact: Tasmanian Government Tourist Bureau, 

256 Collins Street, Melbourne. Telephone 63 6351. 

Tksmania.The Treasure Island. 
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Dick Rejmer on the Mitta 
Mitt a River, Victoria. 
Photo Eric Ligtermoet. 
Wild welcomes slides for 
this page; payment for 


rates. Mail slides to Wild, 
PO Box 415, Prahran, 
Victoria 3181. 



EDELWEISS ROPES REALLY 
ARE THE BEST UNEUPANY CLIFF 



Sydney (City) 

69 Liverpool St. 2642685 
Parramatta 

61 Macquarie St. 6333746 
Canberra 

46 Northboume Ave. 47 8949 
Melbourne 

55 Hardware St. 67 4845 
Miranda 

527 Kingsway 525 6829 
Woollahra 

252 Oxford St. 3874082 
Jindabyne 

Kosciusko Rd. 62 458 
Hobart 

32 Criterion St. 310777 
Adelaide 

City 40 Waymouth St. 
2127857 

Unley 213B Unley Rd. 

2719640 

Mail Order Service 
PO Box 175 Redfem NSW 
2016. 


The Teufelberger family has 
been producing ropes and 
cables in Austria since 1632, 
over 350 years of expertise and 
tradition. 

Ropes such as the EXTREM 
8000+, a series of ropes used 
when maximum strength and 
durability is required. The 
Edelweiss GENTLE series, 
ropes that are soft and easy to 
handle. And now the new 
ULTRALIGHT series —a 
revolution in performance and 
weight (2 l A kg for a 40m 
rope!). All these ropes are 
available in 8.7 mm and 11mm 
diameters to suit your 
climbing style and all are 
treated with the famous 
Edelweiss EVERDRY process. 

Edelweiss were the first to 
realize the importance of this 
treatment, for the safety and 
ease of handling it gives and 
the extra usable life it gains for 
your ropes, no matter what the 
prevailing climate of your 
favourite climbs. 


Climbers like Reinhold 
Messner and Jim Donini trust 
their lives to Edelweiss quality 
and in their opinion a climber 
should use nothing but the 
best, Edelweiss. 

Quentin Chester on Museli, 15, Morialta Gorge. S.A. 


(©Paddy Pallin 
II Adventure Shops 


Dedicated to those whose challenge 
comes from within. 







